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PRINCIPLE AND EMPIRICISM 
T.. BE. UTLEY 


] 

It has become usual to assume, in the contemporary discussion of 
politics, a division of the world not merely into two hostile political 
alliances but into two international societies each held together 
and distinguished by the profession of a particular philosophy of 
politics and society. The epithets applied respectively to these 
‘ideological’ associations are Western and Eastern, and it is common 
in this connection to speak of the Western and Eastern minds as 
though the members of these two religious alignments were marked 
out from each other not merely by the profession of opposite 
principles, but also by mental processes so essentially different as to 
make mutual comprehension impossible. In respect of its intellectual 
pedigree the Western tradition is most often called Christian or 
liberal. Most present-day Christians are happy to claim the credit 
for liberal principles and many modern liberals, as anti-clericalism 
ceases to be the dominant issue of the age, are ready to contend that 
the Church played an important part as the involuntary vehicle of 
classical political thought in the shaping of liberalism. It is usual to 
say that the common heritage of Christianity and liberalism is the 
belief that human actions, social as well as individual, are subject to 
a body of unchanging laws to be deduced by reason and applied 
everywhere. Such is the Christian concept of natural law, and it 
reappears in the liberal theory of natural rights. Both systems rest 
on the faith implicit or explicit in an orderly and harmonious 
universe; both assume that conflict and disorder are evil; both 
propose a principle which professes to reconcile the interests of each 
with those of all. Underlying both of them is Lord Acton’s convic- 
tion that at the bottom of every political judgment there is a judg- 
ment about morals, and this carries the implication that the rules 
which govern public behaviour are either identical with or derived 
from those which govern private relations. 

Against this liberal Christian view of politics is ranged, according 
to current belief,.a doctrine which, though originating in a German 
thinker, proceeds from assumptions which the Western mind is 
practically incapable of understanding. This doctrine rejects natural 
law and natural rights. It insists that there are no permanent moral 
standards to be applied either to the State or to individuals; that men, 
being predetermined by their material environment, are incapable of 
being judged morally in the sense in which the Western mind under- 
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stands that phrase. According to this theory, we are told, the 
harmony of interests is not a principle embedded in the constitution 
of the universe, but a remote goal to be realized in the millennium 
and, in the meantime, conflict is the natural and proper condition 
of man. Each stage in a human history generates its own moral 
rules. The principles which can be applied in any one situation are 
entirely different from those which can be applied in others. The 
consistency of the historical process is supplied by the fact that all 
events in it spring from material causes, and by the final purpose of 
universal order to which all histories tend. Since this final purpose 
is concealed from most men who must perforce play their appointed 
réles in the denoument of the plot, it has no meaning for average 
humanity, and the whole doctrine is redeemed from one of prostra- 
tion to uncontrollable forces only by the conception that all men are 
being constantly driven on by the same force which, though material 
in origin, is capable of being conceived and described for rhetorical 
purposes as ‘a popular will’. Into this secular scheme of redemption, 
there is inserted an infallible institution, i.e., the Communist Party 
which represents the vanguard of revolutionary progress and 
embodies the ultimate aims of history. The judgments and decisions 
of this institution will be guided solely by the calculation of what is 
necessary to the success of the revolution and they must be followed 
by faith. 

Between these two philosophies of politics, one which lays stress 
on permanent and universal order, and seeks the immediate recon- 
ciliation of all interests by a common and unchanging standard of 
justice, and one which dignifies conflict into the natural condition of 
historical man, and judges all question in relation to a single and 
remote end, there is, we are told, no possible compromise. Such is 
the picture of what has come to be called ‘the ideological situation’ 
as it is normally presented in the West. 


2 

It is the purpose of a remarkable book, the first volume of which has 
lately appeared, to show that this picture is, in almost all essential 
respects, false. Dr Talmon’s Origins of Totalitarian Democracy hasa 
scholarly value quite apart from its prophetic mission. It is a 
reasoned and well-documented analysis of the impact of a particular 
body of ideas, normally described as eighteenth-century rationalism, 
on the personalities and circumstances of the French Revolution. 
It is distinguished by a breadth of historical imagination and a fine 
appreciation of the architecture of ideas which are rarely found in 
combination. Dr Talmon displays a political tradition in the 
making, giving full force to the importance of personalities and to the 
purely contingent in the shaping or distorting of theories. Yet today 
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the book will be read primarily as a guide to the contemporary 
political conflict. In succeeding volumes, Dr Talmon will trace the 
European revolutionary tradition in its later phases. He will show 
nineteenth-century socialism growing out of the equalitarian 
doctrines of Babeuf until the process reaches its climax in Marxism; 
but the special interest of the first volume consists in the claim, 
discreetly made, but fully vindicated, that all the essential charac- 
teristics of the final product were already visible in the ferment of 
ideas which inspired and carried forward the French Revolution. 
There is of course nothing new about the belief that that movement 
represents in European history the “beginning of woe’. Such has been 
the thesis, for example, of a long succession of Catholic historians; 
but it has rarely been so efficiently presented as it is by Dr Talmon. 
If its conclusions are correct, the familiar terms in which ‘the cold 
war’ is at present discussed must be radically revised. To begin with, 
the conventional epithets East and West as political labels must be 
discarded, for it is Dr Talmon’s contention that the phenomena 
now called Eastern had their origin and a great part of their develop- 
ment in Western Europe, and indeed represent one branch of that 
liberal tradition which is so often contrasted with them. The 
familiar identification of individualism with the cause of liberty must 
also go, for the totalitarian democracy which Dr Talmon has 
described proceeds both logically and historically from the premises 
of individualism. Finally, the West must look for its reply to 
communism not to the specifically liberal and rationalistic elements 
in its tradition, but rather to that historical empiricism which Burke 
best exemplifies and which the Revolution arose to kill. 
Eighteenth-century rationalism was dominated by the search for 
a single unifying principle of existence. Such a principle could be the 
basis of a scientific system of ethics by which all moralities could be 
judged. The demand was temporarily satisfied by the idea of utility, 
with its attendant propositions that men automatically pursued 
happiness and that virtue consists in promoting the greatest possible 
degree of human happiness. For a while the attempt was made to 
overcome or sidetrack the objection that one man’s happiness may 
be incompatible with another’s by means of the theory of an auto- 
matic harmony of interests, of the notion, that is to say, that un- 
fettered human activity automatically produces justice and order. 
When this theory broke down, the need for the deliberate or, as it 
was called, artificial ‘identification of interests’ became apparent. 
The search for a scientific morality developed into and was indis- 
tinguishable from the search for a scientific scheme of legislation. 
Some thinkers put their faith in legal or economic reform and some 
in education, but all had in common the conviction that somewhere 
or other a discoverable panacea for all human evils existed. So far 
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Dr Talmon adds little to the great work of Halévy, though the fact 
that his field is Continental Europe and not Britain enables him to 
introduce some more striking illustrations of his thesis, notably from 
Morelly, Mably and Helvetius, than those which were relevant to 
Halévy’s work. 

It is at this point, however, that the decisive factor of Rousseau 
was inserted into the process. Rousseau’s predecessors were 
obsessed with the universal pattern of order, a conception of the 
perfectly planned or at any rate perfectly consistent universal 
society. To them the natural order was an objective fact to be 
discovered and imitated in the organization of human affairs, 
Rousseau transformed the idea of natural order into a dynamic force 
by converting it into the doctrine of the real will. Henceforth the 
natural order was not conceived as a thing external to man, as a 
model or a guide to human action, but as a thing inanimate in man. 
In short, it became ‘the popular will’. Nevertheless it retained its 
old characteristics reinforced by a new power. By the popular will 
Rousseau ‘did not mean something arbitrary to be elicited by 
discussion and voting, a compromise or amalgam of individual wills, 
but a mystical force the direction and ends of which were to be 
ascertained by reason. All legitimate government was the servant 
and executor of this will. There were considerable disagreements 
among Rousseau’s disciples and much confusion in Rousseau 
himself about what political machinery should be used for discover- 
ing the will of the people, but there was agreement about one thing; 
it was not to be discovered by the machinery of parliamentary 
government. All parliaments were held to be naturally predisposed 
to a sectional or sectarian view of policy. Any settled institution or 
corporation, national or local, would necessarily acquire traditions, 
prejudices and interests which would blind it to the interests of man 
conceived as a universal abstraction. Rousseau favoured, wherever 
possible, direct democracy.. He believed that perfect freedom could 
exist only in a society small enough to enable its members to meet 
together and deliberate in common in one particular place. He 
thought representation was an illusion. His theories provided the 
inspiration for the Jacobin clubs, and for Robespierre’s self-denying 
ordinance denying the members of the Constituent Assembly the 
right to stand for re-election lest they should become a vested 
interest. In the long run, the theory tended inevitably to plebiscitary 
democracy, to the belief that once the government had secured 
popular sanction for its programme it should be both bound hand 
and foot to the details of that programme and free from every 
impediment in carrying it out. 

The exigencies of the Revolution, however, added another element 
to this democratic theory. The need for strong centralized govern- 
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ment acting without even periodic reference to the people necessi- 
tated the invention of the idea of the provisional dictatorship or the 
revolutionary vanguard. Government had to seek justification by 
representing itself as steward of the interests of the people who were 
not yet educated into a proper sense of what their interests were, and 
as embodiment of the ultimate ideals of the Revolution. What later 
came to be called in Marxist theory the dictatorship of the proletariat 
had already been elaborated in detail in the course of the French 
Revolution. Until the Revolution should be secure against its 
enemies governments should be conceived as an emergency measure. 
No limit could be placed on their competence for in an emergency 
everything necessary is right. In order to keep the revolutionary 
spirit alive and to achieve that degree of social cohesion necessary 
to the victory of the Revolution, the people must be made con- 
stantly to feel that they were living in a besieged fortress. They must 
be taught the inevitability and the naturalness of civil conflict. 
They must understand that peace and stability are boons reserved 
for Utopia and that in the meantime the order of the day must be 
strife and suspicion. They must never be allowed to forget the enemy 
within the gates or to lose sight of the truth that they are engaged in 
a battle @ outrance. Only perfect victory can save them from 
complete defeat. Dr Talmon’s quotations from the speeches of the 
revolutionary leaders provide anticipations of contemporary 
communist utterances which are even more striking for the restraint 
with which he abstains from pointing out obvious parallels. 

All the essential elements of the Marxist theory of revolution are 
thus visible in the French Revolution. Yet traditionally the French 
Revolution has generally been regarded as the beginning of modern 
liberalism. The explanation of this is largely to be found in the 
extreme confusion of the economic theories of the revolutionaries. 
Many of them, not least Rousseau, strongly affirmed the rights of 
property, and of course the most lasting achievement of the 
Revolution was the creation of a powerful class of peasant pro- 
prietors. Some of them appear to have developed in detail the social 
theory which in twentieth-century Britain has been known as 
‘Chestertonian distributionism’. The Revolution’s suspicion of 
organized corporate interests within the State necessarily inclined 
it to economic individualism, but its economic ideas were a strange 
mixture of incompatibles, partly individualistic, partly in the ancien 
régime’s tradition of mercantilist restrictionism. Even when the 
Revolution defended property, however, it did so against the back- 
ground of its philosophy of political messianism. Property was a 
useful or necessary institution to be preserved for social reasons and 
subject to certain conditions to be enforced by the State. There 
again, the spirit of revolutionary theory was in the last analysis 
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socialistic. The centralizing tendencies of the Revolution operated 
as powerfully against property as against all other institutions 
resting on prescription, and its internal logic eventually led to 
Babeuf and his conspiracy to establish a communist state. In the 
process, the struggle between revolution and reaction became 
converted into the class war and the foundations for Marxism were 
thus fully laid. 

Dr Talmon’s moral is that all these consequences flowed directly 
if not inevitably from the eighteenth-century preoccupation with the 
idea of natural order. The attempt to build out of a body of initial 
assumptions about the nature of man a universal code of political 
conduct led inevitably to totalitariansim. Nothing which fell short 
of rational perfection in politics could be tolerated. There must be 
no unresolved conflicts and no loose ends. Once it became apparent 
that these results could not be achieved simply by the removal of all 
barriers to individual effort, once the state became accepted as the 
reconciler of interests and once the conception of a natural har- 
monious order of things was translated into the language of the real 
will the way was cleared for the development of a complete doctrine 
of totalitarian democracy. 

There is one obvious objection to Dr Talmon’s thesis which 
must be briefly considered. It appears at first sight that eighteenth- 
century rationalism provided the basis of the American Constitution 
as much as of the French Revolution. It is tempting to infer that but 
for the intrusion of Rousseau the tradition of secular liberalism 
would have continued to favour liberty and even constitutional 
conservatism. Dr Talmon himself points out that the eighteenth- 
century rationalists fall into two distinct categories, those who 
continued to believe that perfect order would result from unlimited 
freedom and those who projected the automatic reconciliation of 
interests into a distant utopia to be approached via a provisional 
dictatorship. The authors of the American Constitution were in the 
first category. In their hands, it seems that the theory of natural 
rights and the abstract approach to politics which Dr Talmon 
condemas were formidable instruments of political conservatism. 
Their emphasis on the permanent and the universal was a barrier 
against tyranny, not an incitement to it. 

The answer to this objection, which Dr Talmon himself meets, is 
that what saved the American version of rationalistic liberalism from 
the fate which the French version suffered was the wholesome 
element of empiricism in American politics. It was the common law, 
not the philosophy of natural rights, which was the guiding force in 
the American Constitution. In thinking of America, it has always 
been easy to remember Jefferson and forget Alexander Hamilton, the 
Burke of the new world. In so far as the authors of the American 
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Constitution believed that they had built an invulnerable system 
founded upon abstract reason and applicable to all ages and circum- 
stances they were soon disillusioned. The earlier liberal tradition 
in fact soon parted company with abstract rights and became 
empirical. 

The feeling persists, however, that there is something wrong with 
Dr Talmon’s representation of the idea of universal truth in politics 
as a source of tyranny. Conventionally, the christian doctrine of 
natural law, from which the natural right system of the secular 
humanists descends, is considered as a force making for conser- 
vatism. It is this weapon which the thought and propaganda of the 
West has most effectively used against communism in Europe. 
St Thomas Aquinas shares with the Devil the distinction of having 
been classified by an eminent English thinker as the first Whig. 
Thomism however is a house of many mansions, and the christian 
doctrine of natural law is seldom in fact put forward in terms of a 
series of abstract propositions. It is saved from becoming an 
instrument of tyranny not merely by the doctrine of original sin 
which makes Christians look for their utopia beyond the grave and 
disinclines them to pursue it by political means, but also by the nice 
balance which the tradition of christian thought maintains between 
the validity of general truths and the importance of particular facts. 
Burke’s famous proposition that nothing can be rationally firm to 
be universally true is not incompatible with the recognition that 
some things are universally true. Christian political thinkers have 
generally been ready to concede that universal truths about society 
are always necessarily seen in terms of particular situations. A valid 
generalization about politics invariably contains two inseparable 
elements, an element of permanence and an element of contingency. 
When you have said that property is a good institution you have said 
something which is true but which is only intelligible in terms of 
some explicit or implicit idea of a particular system of property 
holding. The easy adaptation of general principles to changing 
circumstances is one of the marks of the mature philosophy of 
politics. It is in this ingredient that the men who made the French 
Revolution, and their spiritual successors, were and are most con- 
spicuously deficient. 

3 : 

It was not within the scope of this first volume of Dr Talmon’s 
book to trace the impact of the ideas of totalitarian democracy on 
contemporary politics. The scholarly character of his work may 
indeed preclude him from embarking on this fascinating and re- 
warding task even in his last volume, but this would be regrettable. 
The illustrations to hand are innumerable, and what is most signi- 
ficant come almost equally from East and West. It is in Eastern 
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Europe that the doctrine has been taken to its logical conclusions, 
Here every one of its features is clearly apparent, the idea of 
provisional dictatorship, the notion of strife as the natural condition 
of man until a tremendous consummation is achieved at the end of 
history. The justification of the abuse of power equally by reference 
to this consummation and to the presumed consent of the people, 
conceived as a mystical entity, and operating through a revolutionary 
vanguard fortified by the fiction of plebiscitary authority, and the 
consequent paradox that government is both exalted as never before 
and at the same time relegated to the status of a merely executive 
activity. Above all, there is the persistent use of abstract syllogistic 
reasoning to justify political action, as seen for example in the familiar 
proposition fundamental to totalitarian democracy that measures 
which are in the people’s interest must be presumed to have the 
people’s sanction because devotion to its own interest is by definition 
a characteristic of the people. 

It is the illustrations which come from the West, however, which 
are most worthy of study. In three important respects, the charac- 
teristics of Jacobinism still distinguish the progressive mind both in 
Western Europe and in the United States. Liberal rationalism in 
both its phases is hostile to decentralization. The habit of thinking 
of politics in terms of man and of general abstract principles regard- 
ing his nature and end, and the habit of assuming that perfect 
rational order is ultimately the only tolerable condition of society 
both operate in favour of the pretensions of the centralized state. 
Old-fashioned liberals may want the state to be weak, but they still 
look with distrust on any attempt to delegate its authority. Corpora- 
tions of all kinds are suspect to doctrinaire individualism both at its 
liberal and its collectivist stage. In the West the full implications of 
this suspicion are concealed in some countries by the practical 
dependants of the progressive movement on trade union support, but 
the less empirical socialism becomes the more clear becomes its 
incompatibility with vigorous trade unions. ' 

More serious still is the growth of mandatory democracy, to be 
most strikingly remarked in Britain and the U.S.A. where the two- 
party system fosters it. In Britain certainly a greater proportion 
of parliamentary time than ever before is absorbed in discussions not 
of the intrinsic virtue of political measures but of whether or not 
the result of a most recent general election can be statistically inter- 
preted as authorizing them. Both political parties go to the polls with 
detailed programmes, and the victorious party finds it increasingly 
difficult to depart at all from the letter of its electoral professions 
even when its parliamentary majority is negligible and its electoral 
majority non-existent. These programmes are normally the way of 
powerful party bureacracies composed of men who are not recruited 
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from political life but are selected for their ability to build up and 
sustain a political myth. They are then approved in party con- 
ferences whose members are for the most part enthusiastic 
amateurs whose lives are devoted to the promulgation of a particular 
political creed. This creed has in their eyes a profound sanctity, and 
their deliberations are for the most part concerned not with the 
relevance of particular measures to the nation’s actual condition but 
with their fidelity to a body of inherited dogma described as the 
party tradition. The electorate’s choice is in practice restricted to 
two programmes formed on this model, and often distinguished by 
an extreme irrelevance to contemporary issues and a morbid 
obsession with great controversies which have long since ceased to 
engage the interest of men of affairs. It is obvious that the result 
of this political mechanism is not always something which common 
sense would call the will of the people, yet the victorious political 
programme is normally treated as an emanation of the people. The 
assumption is that the popular will can only be expressed in sanction- 
ing particular measures, in giving instructions to a particular 
government. Above all, the assumption is that the popular will can 
never be effectively expressed by choosing men rather than measures. 
The older conception of the people’s will as something to be ascer- 
tained by elaborate discussion between chosen representatives of 
particular interests and something which will consist of a workable 
compromise between these interests is practically extinguished. As 
a consequence the status of parliament, which by tradition is not 
an instrument of popular rule but a mediator between the crown and 
its subjects, is radically altered and substantially degraded. 

Finally, the rationalist tradition in politics is nowhere more 
strikingly or more dangerously exhibited than in the contemporary 
discussion of diplomacy. The recent writing of Professor Butterfield 
has drawn attention to the gradual weakening of the old empirical 
approach to international affairs as seen in the principle of the 
balance of power, and to its replacement by the view that diplomacy 
should consist in the relentless application of a particular body of 
universal principles to all situations. The discussion in Britain of the 
Korean campaign has been distinguished by an almost complete 
preoccupation with the technical question of what constitutes 
ageression, and this question has been allowed almost entirely to 
eclipse the more practical consideration of how far the interests of 
the powers in that area conflict and how they may ultimately be 
reconciled. It is from this kind of reasoning, dictated by the passion 
for abstract rationality, that wars arise, and it is also from the undue 
influence of this kind of reasoning on highly technical questions of 
political and military strategy that wars are lost. 

In brief, it is to the tradition of historical empiricism that Dr 
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Talmon asks us to return. Yet this involves a complete change in 
the doctrinal strategy of the cold war. It involves the abandonment 
of the,attempt to fight a cosmopolitan philosophy with another 
cosmopolitan philosophy which was in fact its parent. Instead ofa 
vain search for an abstract system capable of demanding of as much 
undiscriminating enthusiasm as Communism, the West should fall 
back on a long tradition of concrete thinking about politics. The 
full force of Dr Talmon’s thesis will not be apparent until his work 
is concluded, but his first volume must rank, in all its enormous 
implications, as one of the most important books of our time. 
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THE SIMPLE WORDSWORTH 
JOHN F. DANBY 


1 
Readers accustomed to the gaudiness and inane phraseology 
of many modern writers, if they persist in reading this book to 
its conclusion, will perhaps frequently have to struggle with 
feelings of strangeness and awkwardness: they will look round 
for poetry, and will be induced to enquire by what species of 
courtesy these attempts can be permitted to assume that title. 


So Wordsworth wrote in his Advertisement to the Lyrical Ballads of 
1798. The tone is assured, superior and amused. If it escapes 
contempt it is through its kindly understanding of the humorous 
predicament into which the writer knows his poetry will precipitate 
his readers. Wordsworth is aware of the plight of the public. He 
has in fact a serious concern for it: 


a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now acting 
with a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the 
mind, and unfitting it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to 
a state of almost savage torpor. The most effective of these 
causes are the great national events which are daily taking place, 
and the increasing accumulation of men in cities, where the 
uniformity of their occupations produces a craving for extra- 
ordinary incident, which the rapid communication of intelli- 
gence hourly gratifies. 


The plight is referred to a ‘contemporary situation’. While it 
involves Wordsworth’s readers, however, Wordsworth himself 
escapes. The poet has an immunity denied to the public. Endowed 
by birth ‘with a more lively sensibility’ (i.e., with a greater respon- 
siveness to what is immediately given) he has also ‘a more compre- 
hensive soul’. The comprehensiveness (it is one of Wordsworth’s 
key-words) means that he is less the victim of the immediate: the 
poet has in fact ‘a disposition to be affected more than other men by 
absent things as if they were present’. Further, the greater sensitive- 
ness is combined with a capacity for seeing the ‘present’ in a 
perspective of things ‘absent’ — the long and still active perspective, 
that is, of a continuous organic existence, a mode of being which 
traffics with the momentary in order to establish the permanent. 
Wordsworth adds one important thing more to his account: ‘thoughts 
and feelings’ can ‘arise in him without immediate excitement’ by 
‘his own choice, or from the structure of his own mind’. The 
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voluntary activation of these ‘structural’ modes of being (the 
resultants of one’s past living moments) is independent of ‘immediate 
external excitement’. 

The position of superiority to his reader taken up in the 1798 
Advertisement is retained in the longer Prefaces that follow. Words- 
worth’s later explanations emphasize the superiority and establish 
its grounds. It consists in superiority of endowment and (more 
especially) superiority of sophistication. Wordsworth is psycholo- 
gist, sociologist and semanticist, and the reader is soberly warned. 
The egoism of 1800 proceeds more from honest self-knowledge than 
from pride: 


my language may frequently have suffered from those arbitrary 
connections of feelings and ideas with particular words and 
phrases, from which no man can altogether protect himself. 
Hence, I have no doubt, that, in some instances, feelings even 
of the ludicrous may be given to my Readers by expressions 
which appeared to me tender and pathetic. 


However: 


the Reader ought never to forget that he is himself exposed to 
the same errors as the Poet, and, perhaps, in a much greater 
degree: for there can be no presumption in saying of most 


readers, that it is not probable that they will be so well ac- 
quainted with the various stages of meaning through which 
words have passed, or with the fickleness or stability of the 
relations of particular ideas to each other; and, above all, since 
they are so much less interested in the subject, they may decide 
lightly and carelessly. 


Wordsworth of course is determined that the reader shall not be 
left as he found him, at the mercy of his own carelessness, frivolity 
or ignorance. One of the aims of his poetry will be to recreate a 
healthier environment for both poet and public. The tactical means 
will entail ‘stripping our own hearts naked’. The results for poetry 
will be most apparent in the language adopted to carry the ‘naked- 
ness’. The poet, Wordsworth insists, has a duty to the public: 
“He ought to travel before men occasionally as well as at their 
sides.’ 

It is important to stress the simplicity of Wordsworth, but only 
if we see it in terms of this superiority and sophistication. It is 
equally important to stress the strenuous and assured thinking on 
which these latter rest, and which earns Wordsworth the right to the 
tone he adopts. To stay here, however, would not be enough. 

Wordsworth’s ‘theories’ are, if anything, too well known. His 

1 Letters of William Wordsworth, ed. E. DE SELINCOURT, Vol. I, p. 294-6. 
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‘practice’ also has been duly noted, though often with the added 
observation that Wordsworth at his best forgets his theories and 
| writes like any other good poet. The Lyrical Ballads, that is, (Tintern 
Abbey apart) retains its place in the canon mainly on historical 
grounds. Simon Lee, The Thorn, The Idiot Boy are rarely considered, 
still, without those feelings of strangeness and awkwardness Words- 
worth warned his readers to expect — and surmount. An appropriate 
species of courtesy is extended them and they are permitted to bear 
the title of poems, but meanwhile their intrinsic value is masked. 
In this article I wish to suggest that Wordsworth is at his best 
when he is writing in accordance with his theories, or, rather, when 
practice and theory are in fact welded together. We forget sometimes 
that the ‘practice’ was prior to the ‘theory’. Wordsworth’s Prefaces 
after 1798 are an explanation of what he has done; they are not the 
recipes from which The Lyrical Ballads was concocted. How good 
are typical poems of the ‘simple’ Wordsworth as poems? I propose 
to examine two, Simon Lee and The Two April Mornings; two, I think, 
of Wordsworth’s finest achievements in the manner he adopted (for 
acomparatively short time) when he was most determined on purging 
public taste and on the defecation of language to transparency. 


2 
Simon Lee can be divided into four parts. The first describes 
Simon Lee the Huntsman, once hale and hearty, now old and 
decrepit. This part is arranged — carefully, I think—to end with 
its famous climax or anti-climax, the lines Wordsworth knew would 
be likely to appear ridiculous: 


For still, the more he works, the more 
His poor old ancles swell. 


The second part apostrophizes the reader. The third recounts an 
incident in which the Poet is said to have taken part. It supplies an 
instance of the kind of thing the poet is talking about. It exemplifies 
Simon Lee’s ‘gratitude’ and the differences which age and poverty 
can make. The fourth part is the concluding stanza: the poem ends, 
on another finely calculated climax, with the Poet directly con- 
fronting the reader for a second time. But now what he says is 
devoid of irony. And it is a different reader that is being addressed: 
a reader so worked upon through the poem that he has been purged, 
restored afresh to himself, rendered capable of being addressed in 
this new way: 

I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning. 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

Has oftener left me mourning. 
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The poem exists, I think, to carry these lines to the reader in the 
precise way it does: with the weight, the depth, the soberness, the 
measured seriousness and overflowing tenderness that they have. 
It exists, that is, to ensure the ‘comprehensiveness in thinking and 
feeling’ which Wordsworth thought the great poet should possess 
and the good reader acquire. How far Wordsworth has brought 
the reader can be gauged by the difference between these last four 
lines and the four lines with which the poem opens: 


In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 
An old man dwells, a little man, 
I’ve heard he once was tall. 


As Wordsworth enters upon his task the pose he adopts is decep- 
tive. Until the last lines are reached the poem throughout plays with 
ambiguities of tone. The reader is offered choices so various that he 
is chary — if he is sufficiently aware — of plumping for any one of 
the alternatives presented. Yet the various possibilities are pressed 
upon us, so that the suspension of choice has to be willed. We are 
the more resolved not to commit ourselves precipitately because of 
the feeling that the poet is up to something, because he is himself 
highly sophisticated, and because, we suspect, what he ultimately 
intends is nothing at all so obvious or so slight as what seems to be 
going on. 

The alternatives in these first four lines are fairly apparent. 
Because of ‘sweet shire’— with its conventional adjective — we 
might be with the mannered revivalism of Percy’s Reliques. 
‘Pleasant’ too could be the expected ballad word, and there is 
‘pleasaunce’ (a far echo) to give local ballad colour to the otherwise 
unassuming counter. The word as applied to Ivor-hall guarantees 
the reliability of the anonymous Everyman who might be presumed 
to be speaking. He is well-disposed, even to the Squire, certainly to 
the traditional sanctities of the established countryside. — But the 
poem is not allowed to settle here. The two lines that follow present 
a sharp alternative: the extremes of burlesque (it might be) or of 
unconsciously funny sad-brow earnestness. In any case, that is, 


we step outside the straightforward convention into something less 
familiar: 


An old man dwells, a little man, 
I’ve heard he once was tall. 


The ludicrous, if we like, is brought teasingly near the surface. It is 
as though the reader were being challenged to recognize his first 
impulse to laugh, get over it at the outset, and dismiss it for the rest 
of the poem. (How we read the poem depends on how we deal with 
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these temptations which Wordsworth puts in our path.) That we do 
struggle with our own frivolousness or indelicacy is due, I think, to 
the sense that we are being deliberately tempted. Wordsworth, we 
feel, is watching our reaction, neither helping nor hindering us from 
keeping our balance, but he is aware, balanced and immensely 
assured himself. We are checked by the knowledge that this is the 
writing of a man both sophisticated and serious-minded. Then, 
when we look at the lines again, there is actually nothing to laugh at. 
The prose-sense that Wordsworth can always release to such sobering 
effect comes up in full force. All that the lines now say is that near 
pleasant Ivor-hall, 


An old man dwells, a little man, 
I’ve heard he once was tall. 


If the speaker were clowning the second line would be said with 
bumpkin obliviousness to the paradoxical ‘little man...once was 
tall’. We should then be with the Albert-saga of Stanley Holloway. 
The temptation so to read it seems thrust forward, but is so obvious 
that it is easily overcome. And there is enough in the poem already 
to suggest sobriety. The opening lines, in fact, with their ‘little 
man... tall’ contradiction present only a small puzzle, and the solu- 
tion of the puzzle throws up something realistic and pathetic at once. 
Read naturally, too, their whole tenour is against cheapness either 
way. Though the ballads are in mind, there are no mechanical 
ballad-metrics. There is a genuine and unaffected music in them, but 
itis a naturally singing dialect voice we hear — the regional voice of 
Wordsworth’s Statesmen. Thus all four lines could be read with 
something of solemnity, and possibly the convinced Wordsworthian 
might prefer to take Simon Lee throughout as a uniformly sober 
performance. This would not, however, be strictly conformable 
with the evidence. The tone of the poem is complicated with ironies. 
We have to reject the temptation to be sentimental as well as the 
temptation to laugh. The second half of the first stanza is deli- 
berately intended to prevent a premature or misplaced seriousness. 
We have nothing as yet to be serious about: 


Of years he has upon his back, 
No doubt, a burthen weighty; 
He says he is three score and ten, 
But others say he’s eighty. 


The more jaunty movement, the apparently casual ‘no doubt’ 

(though it might mean, ‘He certainly is very old, and no mistake!’), 

the ‘He says — others say’ pit-pat, the flightiness and near- jocularity 

of the concluding feminine rhyme (the sound of the word clashing 

Ironically with the sense)—all this makes over-earnestness im- 
B 
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possible. Of set purpose Wordsworth is interested in keeping the 
emotional temperature down — and the reader in suspense. 

The movement towards full seriousness of tone in this first part 
is expertly managed. The delicacy of the shift is maybe better 
suggested by a reading-aloud than by an analysis such as we are 
attempting. (The danger in piecemeal exposition is that the passages 0 
isolated from their context might collapse back on the burlesque or hs 
the banal or the solemn — the very thing the subtle normalities and 
the freshness of the poem are designed to avoid.) However, some- 
thing of what Wordsworth is doing can be focused on in his use of 
language. There is a significant repetition, for example, of operative 
words and phrases — repetitions with new increments of meaning. T 
Thus, the sequence ‘old-poor— poor old’ is used twice. The first fl 
‘old’ is in the lines already quoted concerning the ‘old man’. The 
word ‘poor’ occurs in the verse following: it 


A long blue livery-coat has he, I 

That’s fair behind, and fair before; e 

Yet, meet him where you will, you see a 

At once that he is poor.’ ‘ 
The two words are combined in the next verses: 


His hunting feats have him bereft 7 


Of his right eye, as you may see; ; 
And then, what limbs those feats have left I 
To poor old Simon Lee. t 


The sequence occurs a second time in the verses that move up to the r 
climax of the first part: 


Old Ruth works out of doors with him, 
And does what Simon cannot do. 


— - «aA 


A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 


Few months of life has he in store, 

As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
His poor old ancles swell. 


The progress in each case is through the matter-of-fact senses of 
‘old’ and ‘poor’ to the indulgently sympathetic. Age and poverty 
are first coolly seen as fact, and it is only then that the natural and 
appropriate concern for them is invited. — A similar procedure is 
followed with the word ‘little’: first, ‘a little man’, the scientific sense 
predominating and then the frankly tender diminutive: } 
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And he is lean, and he is sick, 

His little body’s all awry; 

His ancles they are swoln and thick: 
His legs are thin and dry. 


One of the most telling repetitions is the second reference to Ivor- 
hall: 

His master’s dead, and no-one now 

Dwells in the hall of Ivor; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead, 

He is the sole survivor. 


The ‘hall of Ivor’ sounds grim and mockingly sardonic. The high- 
flownness of the phrase contrasts with the devastation and down- 
in-the-worldness the lines tell us about. The literariness, too, adds 
its point: it recalls violently the opposed associations of ‘pleasant 
Ivor-hall’, so that the levelling jacobinism of Time (the reality) 
echoes ironically against the toryism (the pretence) of the first and 
merely ‘literary’ form. In this third verse a new sombreness of tone 
and subject is reached: 


Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead 


—the heavy monosyllables beat it out. 

Wordsworth frames the personal tragedy of infirmity and poverty 
in the larger social tragedy of the decaying countryside. Throughout 
the first part, in fact, the dealings of Time with Man are concretely 
presented in social and personal terms together. The livery the old 
man wears reminds us of his former status as well as of his one-time 
vigour. Its out-of-placeness is two-fold, bringing home the pathos 
of the vanished security and the punyness of the form that can no 
longer fill it. Other details interchangeably suggest the private and 
the public worlds and the corrosion at work in each: the plot of 
ground enclosed ‘from the heath’, and Simon’s being ‘forced to 
work, though weak’. By the end of this first part a whole era of social 
decay as well as personal decline has been suggested. At the end, 
such is Wordsworth’s certainty that we are with him on his own 
terms, and are divested of our habitual notions concerning what is 
fit to be mentioned in poetry, that he risks his main, most con- 
fident, and most daring repetition — Simon’s culminating infirmity, 
the scandalous particularity of the swollen ankles: 


Few months of life has he in store, 
As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
His poor old ancles swell. 


We are no longer listening to words as literature; we are listening to 
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literature only as it can use words to present the significant facts, 
We want only the truth and ‘comprehensiveness of thinking and 
feeling’. 

Having forced the admission into poetry of such words and things 
as poor old ankles, Wordsworth turns (the moment is almost slily 
calculated) to apostrophize the reader: 


My gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you’ve waited, 
And I’m afraid that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 


O reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is short, 

I hope you'll kindly take it; 

It is no tale, but should you think 
Perhaps a tale you’ll make it. 


The word ‘gentle’ is interestingly weighted. There is first the sense 
of ‘submissive, amenable’, and the condescension implied. There is 
also the opposite meaning, as in ‘gentle and simple’: ‘well-born, 
polished and sophisticated, high in station’. The ambivalence 
reminds us of the reversible attitudes entertained to Ivor-Hall, of the 
poet as ballad-retainer, and the poet as natural aristocrat. Under- 
lying the two opposites and alternatives is the reconciling democratic 
meaning. To be gentle is to be tenderly considerate of others, willing 
to suffer them and suffer with them, to cherish and forbear — the 
feeling that equalizes inevitable inequalities and establishes the true 
fraternity. — This is almost the basic meaning here. The reversibility 
of the superior-inferior relation makes possible a new kind of 
mutuality, an equality if we wish to use the word, but an equality 
that stands not on rightful demands so much as on reciprocal 
indulgences. This basic meaning of ‘gentle’ is supported by 
‘patiently’ in the next line. To be patient is to submit, but the 
submission is from strength, as we might be patient in a storm, or 
with a child. In this instance the patience is ascribed to the Reader, 
not adopted by the Poet. Thus, in the twelve lines of the apostrophe, 
we are swung through the whole range of the not mutually exclusive 
attitudes involved, from that of indulgent patron to that of sturdy 
but deferential countryman: 


What more I have to say is short, 
I hope you’ll kindly take it. 


Wordsworth accurately catches the note of the peasant voice. He 
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demonstrates too his command of ‘the common word precise’: here, 
the word ‘kindly’ —as belongs to mankind, with the kindness we 
ought to have, and really do have at bottom: once we have reached 
bottom and discovered our kind. 

This second movement unites writer and reader very intimately 
and yet leaves each remarkably independent. Within the relationship 
thus established a fuller ‘comprehensiveness’ is possible. The third 
part is now prepared for: the incident of the wood-cutting. Words- 
worth tells the story with matter-of-fact faithfulness and even with 
a trace of humour. Simon’s futility is pitiable but also laughable: 
naturally so to a young man who is himself firm and hearty and who 
knows he has age yet to come to: 


One summer day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 
About the root of an old tree, 

A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock totter’d in his hand; 
So vain was his endeavour 

That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 


“You’re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool’, to him I said; 
And at the word right gladly he 
Receiv’d the proffer’d aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 

The tangled root I sever’d, 

At which the poor old man so long 
And vainly had endeavour’d. 


The ordinary tone is essential to the meaning. There is nothing 
extraordinary in Simon Lee’s age and poverty. The impulse to lend 
him a hand is also perfectly natural. To call attention to it with 
undue emphasis would be to over-stress the common stuff of human 
nature that is so easily, so promptly, and yet so casually being 
brought into play. The great deepening of tone comes in the climax 
of the last verse: 

The tears into his eyes were brought, 

And thanks and praises seemed to run 

So fast out of his heart, I thought 

They never would have done. 

— I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning. 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

Has oftener left me mourning. 
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‘I’ve heard of hearts unkind’— we can hear the weariness, the 
impatience amounting to contempt, in Wordsworth’s voice. He is 
conjuring up the whole sickening sphere of the moral and verbal 
cliché, the set-pieces of life and literature, the jejune dogmas that 
encase the mind, hardening it into impercipience or indifference, 
The literary ‘winter wind’ is never really too unkind — especially 
to the arrogant self-righteousness it can so often subserve. The 
Jaques mentality, however, is as far from the Wordsworthian 
comprehensiveness as Arden is from the enclosed bit of heath and 
mossed cottage of Simon Lee. Moral emphases of a profound 
range and depth and normality are being redistributed as we read. 
The poet, as he later will say, has placed us ‘in the way of receiving 
from ordinary moral sensations another and more salutary impres- 
sion than we are accustomed to receive from them’. 

The paradox of the final two lines is not a merely verbal trick — 
like the Oscar Wilde inversion of commonplaces. And the reader is 
left to interpret its fullness as he best can. Through the course of the 
poem, but culminating here, Wordsworth has effected his literary 
and psychic re-education. The reader is restored to independence: 
independence of the ‘poetic’, and independence (a more difficult 
thing) of the Poet — of the writer, that is, as the provider of new 
‘attitudes to life’, of novel patterns and formulae of response. He 
is restored to himself, to that fresh air which he shares with the poet 
and with all men but which he must breathe for’ himself. What, 
for example, we might be moved to press on the poet, what is there 
in gratitude to lead to mourning? But what in a case like this can the 
poet tell us that we don’t know already, and that his poem has not 
already put us in the way to realize? The answer might include 
reference to the iniquities of society and the harshness of Time in its 
dealings with men. Both these references the poem makes. What 
mourning is it, though, that supervenes on the young man’s vigorous 
health and good spirits, and goes even deeper than the tears that are 
brought to the eyes of a helpless old man? — The question is best 
left rhetorical. Answers here might themselves remain mere rhetoric: 
such rhetoric as, 


The still, sad music of humanity 
or even, 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


The mourning becomes a Wordsworthian negative that seems 
immensely positive in its secure power, its capacity to feel the hurt 
and yet to embrace the hurtful. 
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3 
Concerning Wordsworth’s ‘nobly plain manner’ Arnold wrote: 


Wordsworth’s use of it has something unique and unmatch- 
able. Nature herself seems, I say, to take the pen out of his 
hand... This arises from two causes; from the profound 
sincereness with which Wordsworth feels his subject, and also 
from the profoundly sincere and natural character of his subject 
itself. He can and will treat such a subject with nothing but the 
most plain, first-hand, almost austere naturalness ...I have a 
warm admiration for Laodameia and for the great Ode; but if I 
am to tell the truth, I find Laodameia not wholly free from 
something artificial, and the great Ode not wholly free from 
something declamatory. If I had to pick out poems of a kind 
most perfectly to show Wordsworth’s unique power, I should 
rather choose poems such as Michael, The Fountain, The High- 
land Reaper. And poems with the peculiar and unique beauty 
which distinguishes these, Wordsworth produced in consider- 
able number.’ 


This is an acclamation rather than a definite account of Words- 
worth’s simplicity. J. S. Mill gets us only slightly closer: 


I needed to be made to feel that there was real, permanent 


happiness in tranquil contemplation. Wordsworth taught me 
this, not only without turning away from, but with a greatly 
increased interest in the common feelings and common destiny 
of human beings... He may be said to be the poet of un- 
poetical natures, possessed of quiet and contemplative tastes.* 


Mill’s ‘contemplative’ is maybe right. ‘Tranquil’ too might be 
granted, if by this Mill means more than ‘easy calm’. ‘Permanent 
happiness, though, is something of a give-away. Mill reveals himself 
as belonging to the post-Hartleyan and essentially eighteenth-century 
tradition. Was he finding (as he sought) a reassurance in Words- 
worth as to the rightness of ‘happiness’ as the final explaining- 
principle in human nature and the universe? For Wordsworth’s 
thought, as opposed to his ‘organic sensibility’, is in the main 
tighteenth century too, and in his prose explanations of himself 
(they are not completely adequate) he frequently has to fall back on 
an ill-fitting eudaemonism. (The Cumberland Beggar shows the same 
cleavage present in some of his poetry.) ‘Happiness’, in any case, is 
scarcely adequate to cover what we feel at the end of Simon Lee, or 
The Two April Mornings. Nor is it what Wordsworth recognized in 


1 M. ARNOLD, Essays in Criticism, Second Series, 
2 J. S. MILL, Autobiography. 
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himself in his meeting with the Leechgatherer. Nor will it answer 
when applied to the encounter with the old soldier described at the 
end of Book IV of The Prelude. The pleasure-theory, in fact, is 
unable to explain morals and unable to take in all that very great 
poetry of Wordsworth’s which is more than pleasant. 

Wordsworth himself came to recognize the inadequacy of eigh- 
teenth-century ‘happiness’ to the facts of his experience. Shortly 
after his brother’s death (in 1805) he describes the kind of thing he 
once would have asserted: 


A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 


Now, he goes on, he sees the falsity of the ‘tranquil land beneath a 
sea of bliss’ as an ultimate: 


Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 

Such Picture would I at that time have made: 
And seen the soul of truth in every part, 

A steadfast peace that might not be betrayed. 


So once it would have been, — ’tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control: 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore; 

A deep distress hath humanized my Soul. 


This is the conscious recognition of a discrepancy. But the ‘new 
control’ of Peele Castle is new only in that it is conscious and 
intellectual: unconsciously, as a poet, Wordsworth had submitted 
to a control deeper (and eerier) than happiness for long before 1805: 
a centre from which such things as the Lucy poems, The Solitary 
Reaper, The Simplon Pass and The Two April Mornings all seem to 
emanate. This is one reason why Wordsworth’s Prefaces and 
explanations admit us to the heart of his poetry no more than do 
Arnold’s acclamations or Mill’s considered reminiscences. 

Arnold did, however, effectively point to the unique and un- 
matchable Wordsworth: the Wordsworth of Michael, The Highland 
Reaper, and The Fountain. The Two April Mornings is closely 
associated with the last of these. 

It is the story of an old man and a boy setting out as the.sun is 
rising. It tells how the old man is struck with the thought of a time 
thirty years ago (such another morning) when he was going off on a 
similar expedition, and came to the churchyard where his daughter 
was buried: 
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Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 

The pride of all the vale; 

And when she sang; — she would have been 
A very nightingale. 


Six feet in earth my Emma lay, 
And yet I loved her more, 

For so it seemed, than till that day 
I e’er had loved before. 


And turning from her grave, I met, 
Beside the churchyard yew, 

A blooming Girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 


A basket on her head she bare, 
Her brow was smooth and white: 
To see a child so very fair, 

It was a pure delight! 


No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 


The vision of the Girl is that of a Lucy still alive.— What do we 
naively expect from Wordsworth now? The verse that follows is a 
reversal of any stock expectations: 


There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine; 

I looked at her, and looked again: 
And did not wish her mine. 


As with the ‘gratitude’ at the end of Simon Lee so here with the ‘sigh 
of pain’ Wordsworth leaves it completely to the reader to decide: 
though the careful articulation of the poem up to this climax should 
make our guesses directed. A multitude of differing feelings are 
concentrated on the Visionary Girl. She is the embodiment of beauty 
and vitality: yet we are to note that the tripping and dazzling life 
springs from a ‘rocky cave’. With her basket, her brow, her hair 
pointed and dabbled with dew, she is richly particularized: yet she is 
'a wave that dances on the sea’, a transient particular ready to merge 
eventually into the vastly unindividual.. She seems a girl like the dead 
daughter would have been: yet she is an identity separate and distinct 
from Emma. She is as alive as Emma is dead. She has the quality of 
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self-existence, of that-ness, too, to which Wordsworth always gave 
his most spontaneous and deepest response. — The description moves 
us to a position from which, retrospectively, we can maybe explain 
our uneasiness over Matthew’s reactions to the thought of his dead 
daughter while at her graveside. It was maybe wrong of Matthew to 
love Emma more then than he had ever done. There was maybe 
something not only self-indulgent but self-deluding in the feeling: 
as when we make the ‘love’ we feel more important than the object 
we feel it for. 

The Girl beside the churchyard yew is a complex and compelling 
invitation. An important choice is tacitly proposed: a choice, | 
think, which involves how we accept or turn away from the experi- 
ence of both death and life. Matthew’s ‘I did not wish her mine’ 
takes us through this significant and difficult turn. He is not seeking 
a substitute for his dead daughter; nor is he seeing in the beauty of 
the living a compensation for the finality of death. Ambiguously and 
richly, ‘I did not wish her mine’ (after ‘the sigh of pain’) recalls with 
fresh clarity of impact the thought and the fact of the girl who is 
dead. The original pain of the loss is brought back without any of 
the mutings which the passage of time has given it. The words might 
mean, ‘I did not wish her mine, to undergo all the loss again, or even 
the risk of loss’. Or maybe he did not wish her his because no 
person can really take another’s place. These are both attitudes of 
shrinkage from experience. The opposite attitudes, however— 
non-self-regarding — are activated. Before the vision of the Blooming 
Girl beside the yew, Matthew is taken out of himself; he did not wish 
her his. The befuddledness of the graveside feeling is banished. He 
sees both the visionary Girl and the Yew — life and death, the joy 
and the pain — before him in all their sharpness: as though things 
now were ‘standing in God’s unchanging eye’, but not merely with 
Yeats’s desperate adolescence of feeling, ‘in all the vigour of their 
blood’. 

The verses describing the visionary Girl are as fine as the finest in 
the Lucy poems. The vision resolves the dichotomy of the eternal and 
the transitory, the general and the particular. (There is more in 
Wordsworth’s ‘wave that dances on the sea’ than in the similar 
image Shakespeare applies to Perdita.) The special situation of 
private loss is transcended too — and so is habituation to loss and the 
attendant falsifications of memory. The Girl under the yew strips 
away the falsifications of memory. She restores to full freshness the 
fact of surpassing beauty — and the shadow of death in which beauty 
stands. The passage as a whole is a superb example of a perpetuum 
mobile ranging through the highest and deepest and yet most 
universal feelings. 

Wordsworth does not leave the poem here with Matthew’s ‘sigh 
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of pain’. He brings it back to the actual, almost to the casual. He 
himself has just remembered this occasion in his boyhood when 
Matthew’s memory was carried back to thirty years before. And 
Matthew now stands before him as he was then, a curiously authori- 
tative and archetypal figure: particular and yet symbolic, a village 
schoolmaster and yet a kind of Druid Orpheus: 


Matthew is in his grave, yet now, 
Methinks I see him stand, 

As at that moment, with a bough — 
Of wilding in his hand. 


The Lucy poems, which belong to the same Goslar period as The Two 
April Mornings, seem to be merely fragments of the larger complex 
which The Two April Mornings presents with greater adequacy and 
completer detachment. 


4 
We have suggested, in regard to Simon Lee, that part of Words- 
worth’s full effect is produced by a subtle management and com- 
bination of tones. ‘Tone’, of course, is not a literary trick, or even 
aconscious device. It is not a manner of speaking that can be put on 
but rather the resultant of a multiplicity of implied perceptions. 


Tone is the way we speak from a certain situation when we have 
really got there, know where we are, and where the people stand 
whom we are addressing. It is the product, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, of ‘those thoughts and feelings, which, by his own choice, or 
from the structure of his own mind, arise in the poet without 
immediate external excitement’. 

We have used Wordsworth’s ‘comprehensiveness’ as a key-term 
to indicate the pervasive quality of his best work. Something of what 
it implies can be gathered from The Two April Mornings. It is not to 
be understood as intellectual compendiousness of mind, nor, if it is 
teally ‘a complex feeling of delight’, can it be confused with ‘that 
perturbed and dizzy state of mind’ aroused in us by the kind of 
poetry which achieves novelty to the extent it ‘unsettles . . . ordinary 
habits of thinking’. ‘Comprehensiveness’ is the normal condition 
of ‘a being drawing thoughtful breath’. It is to be reckoned as a 
kind of being rather than knowing. It links up with Wordsworth’s 
and Coleridge’s allied idea of ‘continuity of consciousness’: those’ 
organic inter-connections between events as they occur to individuals 
and as they knit together to form the structural consciousness of a 
person — a given man, at a given moment, focusing in that moment 
the past he has also lived. (The Two April Mornings is a major 
example of this ‘natural piety’.) Comprehensiveness does not 
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exclude thought and feeling: explicitly Wordsworth never dissociates 
it from either: it is above all a ‘wakeful’ condition. Comprehensive. 
ness stresses less the momentary impact than the basic structure of 
the mind which living moments, repeated in their endless newness 
and variety, strengthen and establish. 

‘Organic sensibility’ is another thing Wordsworth ascribed to 
poets like himself. Wordsworth is primarily an organism. At his 
best he is always in direct touch with his immediate environment, 
with his ‘present state of feeling’, and with the order and range of 
the other states which have constituted him. Wordsworth, when he 
tries to define clearly what he is doing, sounds more wooden and 
hum-drum than he actually is: ‘I have wished to keep the reader in 
the company of flesh and blood . . . I have at all times endeavoured 
to look steadily at my subject.’ Yes. But Wordsworth is never 
merely providing nature-notes (as Thomson before him, or Tennyson 
after him). Always there is the coalescence (Hartley’s word) of the 
thing seen and the man seeing. Moments of the greatest coalescence 
result in such lines as those on the Simplon Pass. Here we get both 
the description of a natural scene and the symbolism of Words- 
worth’s mind. It is not only a tourist’s note but rather a human 
psyche rendered in terms of landscape. When, in other words, 
Wordsworth brings us before an object and we are submitted by him 
to ‘the poetry of things’ we are also made to share the moment as it 
came to Wordsworth himself: as Marcel would say, we are made to 
participate. It was the later Wordsworth Keats cited as an instance 
of ‘the egotistical sublime’. The egoism of the Wordsworth who 
participates, and who makes participation possible for his reader, 
is a necessary component of humility: 


My gentle reader! I perceive 
How patiently you’ve waited, 
And I’m afraid that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 


Though Wordsworth can be and often is egotistical, this great gift 
of what Coleridge christened ‘steady self-possession’ cannot be 
confused with egoism. And it is steady self-possession which 
Wordsworth has, and which he insists his reader should have too. 
His great poetry exists to confer it. The reader is set free of his 
dependence on literary and moral habits, and of his dependence on 
the poet for whatever must take their place. He is restored, by the 
poetry, to himself. He is enabled to look round him without ‘strange- 
ness or awkwardness’. He sees the familiar becoming itself, and 
becoming fresh, as he himself has become. At bottom the’tone and 
content, the manner and matter, of Wordsworth are rooted in the 
equality he establishes between writer and reader, in the mutualities 
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that give Simon Lee and The Two April Mornings their undeclamatory 
but emphatic grandeur and normality. 

‘Wordsworth’, Mill wrote, ‘is the poet of unpoetical natures.’ In 
a letter to John Wilson (June 1802) Wordsworth wrote: 


You begin what you say upon The Idiot Boy with the observa- 
tion that nothing is a fit subject for poetry which does not 
please. But here follows a question, Does not please whom? 


What reader, actually, did Wordsworth have in mind? — His letters 
give one specific answer. The ideal reader for Wordsworth was his 
brother John— unlike Dorothy, Annette or Coleridge, hitherto 
undramatized as a moulding presence in Wordsworth’s poetry. Of 
John Wordsworth William writes: 


I can say nothing higher of my ever-dear Brother than that he 
was worthy of his Sister . . . and of the friendship of Coleridge; 
meek, affectionate, silently enthusiastic, loving all quiet things, 
and a Poet in everything but words.’ 


And again: 


I never wrote a line without a thought of giving him pleasure, 
my writings printed and manuscript were his delight and one 
of the chief solaces of his long voyages.* 


Wordsworth’s Brother was ‘a silent Poet’: 


she, who loved us both, she still 
Was with thee; and even so didst thou become 
A silent Poet; from the solitude 
Of the vast sea didst bring a watchful heart 
Still couchant, an inevitable ear, 
And an eye practiced like a blind man’s touch. 


Wordsworth’s ideal reader, as the silent Poet, might seem the exact 
opposite of Mill’s ‘unpoetical nature’. Really, however, Words- 
worth and Mill have the same person in mind: a nature not given 
over to the spasmodics of the literary, but content to be itself, and 
in contact with the reals. Such ‘unpoetical natures’ — under ideal 
conditions — are themselves ‘poets in everything but words’. And 
ideally it is to these Wordsworth addresses himself. 


1 Letters, vol. I, p. 294. * Letters, vol. I, p. 447. 
8 Letters, vol. I, p. 466. 
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H. H. CHAMPION: PIONEER OF LABOUR 
REPRESENTATION 


H. M. PELLING 


THE name of Henry Hyde Champion is hardly remembered now 
among the pioneers of Labour representation at the end of the 
nineteenth century. This is due, in particular, to three reasons: to 
his political unorthodoxy, for he was a ‘Tory Socialist’ at a time 
when the leaders of the Labour movement consisted predominantly 
of Liberals and near-Liberals; to a certain streak of recklessness in 
his character, which led him into financial transactions that ruined his 
public career; and to the fact that, as a result, he quitted the British 
political scene altogether while still a young man and emigrated to 
Australia, where he spent the remainder of his life. Consequently, 
the importance of his role in the Socialist and independent labour 
movements of the eighties and early ‘nineties of the last century has 
not received due recognition.' 

Champion was born at Poona in 1859, and was thus a year younger 
than John Burns and two years younger than Keir Hardie and 
George Bernard Shaw, with whom he was to be.associated in the 
pioneering of Socialism in Britain. The Champion family had a 
long record of service in the army, and Champion’s father was an 
officer of the Indian Army who later retired with the rank of Major- 
General. Both his mother and his paternal grandmother belonged 
to the Urquhart family, and this connection with eccentric Highland 
forebears was sometimes regarded as a major factor in the shaping of 
his character. Indeed, it would not be difficult to find precedent for 
much of his behaviour in the career of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the 
translator of Rabelais, who is reputed to have died of laughter on 
hearing of the restoration of Charles II; or in that of Captain John 
Urquhart, ‘the Pirate’, who as a Jacobite commanded a privateer 
in the service of the King of Spain, and made enough by way of 
booty to be able to repurchase the family estates in Scotland. Still 
alive when Champion was born, and even more of an influence on 
his career, was David Urquhart, the Turcophil, who is best remem- 
bered for having converted Karl Marx to the view that Palmerston 

1 I am particularly indebted to Mrs E. B. Champion for providing me with 
material about her husband’s career; to Mr Francis Johnson for enabling me to 
read the Champion-Hardie correspondence relating to the Mid-Lanark election, 
and to Professor Walter Murdoch, of Perth, Western Australia, for enabling me 
to consult the files of the Trident, a magazine which he edited and which was 


published in Melbourne: reminiscences by Champion are to be found in seven 
successive issues of 1908. 
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was in the pay of the Russians, and who spent much of his time 
attempting to persuade working men to take an interest in foreign 
affairs. From Cavalier and Jacobite to Tory Radical and ‘Tory 
Socialist’, the tradition of high principle combined with personal 
recklessness seems to trace a direct hereditary course. 

Nevertheless, Champion’s early years proceeded along fairly 
orthodox lines. His father sent him to school at Marlborough, and 
in due course he went to Woolwich, and was commissioned in the 
Royal Artillery in 1878. After service in the Afghan War he was 
invalided home from India with typhoid in 1881, and on his recovery 
was appointed adjutant of a unit at Portsmouth. 

During his convalescence his interest in politics began. He read a 
copy of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, which was soon to 
become a political best-seller in England, and which had the effect 
of converting many to an advanced form of Radicalism. Back on 
military duty again, he continued to find time to read works of 
political economy — Adam Smith, Mill, Ricardo, and even Karl 
Marx, at this time little known in England and only available in 
French and German editions. ‘Gradually, step by step, I was 
driven to Socialism’, he said in a subsequent reminiscence, ‘and also 
to the conclusion that I must leave the army.’ In September 1882, 
just as the campaign in Egypt was concluding, Lieutenant Champion 
resigned his commission, and began a new career as a London 
publisher and Socialist agitator. 

At this time there was no definitely Socialist organization in 
England, but there was a small body called the Democratic Federa- 
tion which contained a mixture of Socialists and Radicals. It was 
run by H. M. Hyndman, the London city man who was the first 
notable British Marxist, and so far it had only a very limited member- 
ship virtually restricted to London. Champion seemed to Hyndman 
avery suitable person to help to make a success of the Democratic 
Federation. Like Hyndman himself, the new recruit had Tory 
sympathies, and would side with him against the Liberal-Radical 
elements who sought to prevent the Federation from becoming a 
fully Marxist body. Moreover, Champion’s father had given him 
£2000 to set him up as a publisher, and Champion proposed to 
devote this sum to sponsoring the publication of Socialist propa- 
ganda. Accordingly, in 1883, he found himself elected secretary of 
the Democratic Federation, which now became the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation or S.D.F. As part owner of the Modern Press he 
set up in business in Paternoster Row and early in 1884 started to 
publish the first newspaper of the British Socialist renaissance, 
Justice, the organ of the S.D.F. 

His political activities were not limited to the Federation. In the 
same year he started a Socialist monthly, To-day, which was a valuable 
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forum for political discussion: though it is chiefly remembered now 
because two of Shaw’s early novels, An Unsocial Socialist and 
Cashel Byron’s Profession, were published serially in its pages, and 
Champion’s ‘unregenerate taste for pugilism’ led him to republish 
the latter as a book. A year or two earlier he had joined a body of 
radicals who in support of the views of Henry George had just 
founded a body called the Land Reform Union, later the English 
Land Restoration League, and he became its treasurer for a time: he 
also wrote for its journal, the Christian Socialist. This was much 
more a political than a religious paper: but it was possibly as a result 
of his association with a periodical with such a title that he was 
afforded the singular distinction of being invited to address the 
Church Congress in 1887. No doctrinaire Marxist, he frankly 
asserted that ‘if the spirit of the New Testament had been boldly 
preached to rich and poor, there would be no Socialist movement to 
discuss, and he believed it to be the opinion of every working class 
audience he had ever addressed’. 

In addition, in 1883, he joined a body called ‘The Fellowship of 
the New Life’, founded in the same year, whose quest for a new 
system of ethics he soon found somewhat unpractical. The members 
of the Fellowship were in some doubt as to how to proceed, and they 
appointed a small committee to make proposals. Champion was 
on this committee, and acted as its rapporteur: his recommendation 
was that the Fellowship should examine the economic foundations 
of society. Some only of the members were prepared to follow this 
advice, but they were sufficiently enthusiastic to found a new body 
which they called the Fabian Society, leaving the others to carry on 
the New Fellowship. Although Champion never joined the Fabians 
he can thus claim to have had an important part in the origin of 
their society. His closest association with the Fabian leaders was in 
the make-believe atmosphere of the Charing Cross ‘Parliament’, a 
debating society which gave the young Socialist intellectuals an 
opportunity to exercise their parliamentary powers. That he was not 
outshone by his fellow Socialists was clear when they were called 
upon to ‘form a Socialist government’, for it was Champion who 
became ‘Prime Minister’, with Shaw, Webb, Annie Besant and the 
other stars of the Fabian firmament in his ‘ministry’. 

In spite of the distractions of such diverse activity, which was 
typical of the Socialism of the ’eighties, Champion’s main effort was 
for the S.D.F., on whose behalf he spoke regularly and frequently 
at indoor and outdoor meetings in London. He served as its secre- 
tary until late in 1885, and in that capacity had the privilege of 
signing the membership card of William Morris, another Matl- 
burian, who joined in 1883. When in December 1884 the quarrel 
took place between Morris and Hyndman which ted Morris and his 
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supporters to leave the S.D.F. and found the Socialist League, 
Champion sided with Hyndman. Many of the seceders were 
anarchists and Champion had no particular sympathy for their 
views. 

In the five years after the foundation of the League, the Socialist 
movement maintained a degree of internal dissension which was 
remarkable for so tiny a body of opinion. The S.D.F., however, 
though its paying membership could be reckoned in hundreds only, 
attained some national notoriety by its part in organizing demon- 
strations of the London unemployed in 1886 and 1887. In so far as 
the demonstrations were planned at all, the planners were the four 
leaders of the §.D.F., Hyndman, Champion, John Burns and J. E. 
Williams: but as often as not the crowd got out of hand, as on one 
day in February 1886, when windows were broken in Pall Mall and 
shops were looted in Mayfair. The four leaders of the S.D.F. were 
arrested some days later and charged with seditious conspiracy, but 
they defended themselves vigorously and were acquitted. 

Up to this point, Champion had been as revolutionary in his 
utterances and action as any member of the S.D.F. His slight 
physique, combined with the conventional air and attire of the 
respectable English gentleman, gave weight by contrast to the 
bravado of his speeches: on one occasion he told a meeting that if 
the whole propertied class had but one throat he would cut it without 
a second thought, if by so doing he could redress social injustice. 
As an ex-officer, the other Socialist leaders looked to him to direct 
the tactics of their demonstrations, and to show them how they 
could get the better of the police and the military. But he gradually 
came to realize the futility of any policy that would result in an 
attempt to effect the revolution by fighting in the streets. ‘In the 
face of our modern arms of precision and quick-firing guns’, he 
wrote in Justice (August 14th, 1886), ‘barricades are of no use. To 
be successful in street fighting we must have either better weapons or 
the positive assurance that the soldiers will refuse to obey their 
officers.” He went on in the same article to suggest that a possible 
alternative was to organize dynamite squads. Soon, however, he had 
abandoned the advocacy of physical force methods of revolution 
altogether, and was demanding that the S.D.F. as a body should do 
likewise. As Hyndman refused to agree, Champion ceased his 
activity for the S.D.F. and began to advocate the building up of a 
Socialist party in the country which would win the support of the 
now greatly extended parliamentary electorate.’ 

Champion met and discussed this policy with members of the 
Fabian Society and of the Socialist League who agreed with it. The 

‘Champion did not resign from the S.D.F. but was expelled in November 
1888: see Labour Elector, November 15th, 1888. 

Cc 
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Fabian Society’s approach to political strategy was too cautious for 
his liking (‘the Micawber club’ he later called it) but he not infre- 
quently attended its meetings, addressing it in late 1886 on ‘The 
Problem of the Unemployed’, and a year later on ‘How to Win 
Converts’. One or two of its leaders, notably Hubert Bland, strongly 
sympathized with his plan for building up a Socialist party, but Shaw 
and Webb, who believed in the ‘permeation’ of the existing political 
parties, especially the Liberal party, prevented the society from taking 
definite action in this direction. Champion was very scornful of this 
idea of ‘permeation’: ‘You might as well join the Church of Rome 
in order to permeate it with Protestant principles’, he said. Inside 
the Socialist League, too, his view found a minority of sym- 
pathizers — among the so-called ‘parliamentary’ group consisting 
of Engels’s personal circle (Eleanor Marx, Edward Aveling, etc.) and 
a few young trade unionists and others such as J. L. Mahon, A. K. 
Donald and Thomas Binning. It is not generally realized that this 
was an issue which cut right across the existing divisions between the 
Socialist societies, and found supporters in each of them. 

The following three years, beginning with 1887, were the most 
interesting and important in Champion’s political career. At the 
age of twenty-eight he was a political leader, admittedly so far 
without a party, but certainly with a policy of his own, and to some 
extent with the funds and the means to propagate it. In addition to 
the money he received from his father, which was about £4000 in all 
in seven years, and besides what he earned as writer and publisher, 
he had contacts with other, non-Socialist ‘sources of political income 
which were eventually to prove his undoing. 

The policy he now advocated was a simple and practical one. He 
did not expect to make converts by means of a propaganda of 
undiluted Socialist theory: that was what Hyndman’s S.D.F. had 
tried and was still trying to do, and its achievement had been 
negligible — it had a membership of less than 700 four years after it 
had declared for Socialism. Champion looked at the whole political 
problem from a wider strategic viewpoint than Hyndman’s, and 
determined to make a deliberate appeal to the ‘labour interest’. He 
saw himself as the Parnell of the labour movement, controlling a 
disciplined bloc of voters, and eventually capable of holding the 
balance in the House of Commons between the two major parties, 
thus ensuring consideration for the special claims of labour.’ He 
therefore attempted to make use of the Labour Electoral Committee, 
which had been founded by the Trade Union Congress of 1886, and 
which some trade unionists hoped would become the nucleus of an 


1 See, e.g., his letter to The Times, September 21st, 1892: “We are only repeat- 
ing the tactics of Mr Parnell...’ The example of the Parnellite party was 
constantly appealed to by the advocates of an independent Labour Party. 
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independent labour party; although it was clear that T. R. Threlfall, 
the trade union leader largely responsible for organizing the Com- 
mittee’s work, was very doubtful about its prospects in this respect, 
saying frankly that ‘they could not contest any seat without declaring 
their adherence to one or other of the great political parties’. The 
indications were that the Labour Electoral Committee would become 
dependent upon the Liberal Party, as had its predecessor of thirteen 
years before, the Labour Representation League: but Champion 
determined to rescue it from this fate, and to make it into the indepen- 
dent party of the working class that he now regarded as the next step 
towards Socialism. 

In 1887 the Labour Electoral Committee developed into more 
permanent form as the Labour Electoral Association (L.E.A.), and 
Champion devoted himself to the organization of its ‘Metropolitan 
Section’. He had started a monthly paper called Common Sense, in 
which he was not afraid to attack Hyndman and the remaining 
§.D.F. leaders for their failure to adapt their tactics to the new 
situation. He urged that the S.D.F. should disavow the use of 
physical force, and should set about the organization of a political 
party. He had already taken up the demand for the legislative 
enactment of an eight-hour working day, which in a few years time 
was to be the principal political aim of the ‘new unionists’. Assisted 
by a few able young trade unionists who had also been active in the 
§.D.F., such as Tom Mann, an engineer, he started a persistent 
campaign to bring the ‘Labour Question’ into political prominence. 
His method was to concentrate on the parliamentary by-elections: 
whenever one of these became due, the candidates were to be 
questioned on their attitude to labour problems, and if the replies 
of one of them were sympathetic he was to be given the support of 
the local adherents — if any — of the ‘National Labour Party’ which 
Champion was calling into existence: if neither of the candidates of 
the established parties proved satisfactory, and if circumstances were 
favourable, a labour candidate might be run. 

Champion inaugurated this policy at the Dulwich by-election in 
December 1887; and at Deptford in January 1888 he announced his 
own candidature. This aroused some general interest in political 
quarters, and a letter from Champion giving the reasons for his stand 
was published in The Times (January 23rd, 1888). Finally, however, 
he withdrew in favour of the Liberals after they had made some 
concessions to the labour point of view. In the course of the follow- 
ing year, 1888, he and his agents intervened in a number of by- 
elections, playing a game of bluff and counter-bluff with the party 
organizations, and seeking to develop local opinion as well as to 
browbeat the candidates into support of labour demands. 

The climax of Champion’s by-election activities came at Mid- 
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Lanark, a Scottish mining constituency, in the spring of 1888. Keir 
Hardie, a local miners’ leader, applied for the Liberal nomination, 
but the local Liberal ‘caucus’ rejected him and chose a lawyer from 
London instead. The dispute between Hardie and the ‘caucus’ was 
not one of policy, as is generally supposed, for the programme he 
advocated was not substantially different from that of several 
Liberal-Radical M.P.s; it was simply that the ‘caucus’ members did 
not want a working man as their representative. This was an attitude 
that was to be more directly responsible for the rise of an independent 
party of labour than any difference over specific issues of legislation 
or administration. Hardie, spurned in this fashion by the local 
Liberals, determined to fight as a miners’ candidate, although 
Threlfall, professing to come to his aid, offered a compromise 
whereby Schnadhorst, secretary of the National Liberal Federation, 
was to arrange for him to get a seat elsewhere. Hardie rejected this 
offer, and Threlfall withdrew from the scene: but in his place 
appeared Champion to organize Hardie’s election campaign. 
Champion provided not only funds— Margaret Harkness, the 
authoress, who was a convert to Socialism, gave him a considerable 
sum for the contest — but also speakers, notably Tom Mann and the 
Socialist League organizers Mahon and Donald. Champion had 
interviewed Parnell and sought to make a permanent electoral 
alliance with the Irish Nationalists, but Parnell had rejected the 
approach, and so the Irish vote, considerable in this constituency, 
went very largely to the Liberal candidate, who was elected." 

The Mid-Lanark by-election was an important turning-point in 
the history of labour representation, not because new political 
policies were advocated by the candidate — Hardie’s leaflets actually 
proclaimed that ‘A Vote for Hardie is a Vote for Gladstone’ — but 
because a labour revolt had been started against what had become 
the real strength of the Liberal party, the local associations of the 
National Liberal Federation. The Labour Electoral Association was 
now split, for after a vain struggle to win control of the body 
nationally, Champion and his supporters including Hardie seceded 
altogether. Champion openly organized the Metropolitan Section 
of the L.E.A. as the nucleus of an independent ‘National Labour 


1 Good reports of the by-election campaign are in the Scottish Leader, April 
1888. For Hardie’s account of the negotiations with Threlfall and Schnadhorst, 
secretary of the National Liberal Federation, see Labour Leader, March 12th, 
1914. For Margaret Harkness (‘John Law’ the novelist) see her letter to North 
British Daily Mail, June 28th, 1888. For Champion’s defence of his attitude, see 
his letter to The Times, April 18th, 1888, and his article in the Nineteenth Century, 
July 1888. It is clear from the Champion-Hardie correspondence that the two 
men were constantly in touch during the by-election and that Champion was 
already supplying Hardie with money six weeks before the election took place 
and long before the break with the caucus. 
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Party’, the object of which, he announced, would be ‘to form in the 
country and in the House of Commons a distinct, independent, 
political party which will force legislation to improve the social 
condition of all who labour for their living’. In Scotland, Hardie 
proceeded to the formation of a ‘Scottish Labour Party’, with a 
policy of furthering labour questions in a similar fashion. The 
Champion group fought its last battle inside the L.E.A. at the 
annual conference in October 1888, when a resolution designed to 
exclude everyone who was not a ‘bona fide workman’ or a represen- 
tative of a trade union was carried against the opposition of Hardie 
among others. The resolution was clearly aimed at the position of 
Champion, who thus became ineligible for membership of the 
L.E.A. 

Champion’s work now took a slightly different direction. He 
dropped his monthly Common Sense and started a paper for the 
working man, the Labour Elector, which he eventually made a weekly. 
In the pages of this newspaper he made a more direct appeal for 
labour support by drawing attention to various cases of exploitation 
of labour, such as the conditions of work at Brunner’s chemical 
works at Northwich, and the grievances of the match-girls employed 
by Bryant and May. He vigorously advocated the eight-hour 
working day, and also became the Secretary of a Committee for the 
strict enforcement of the 1886 Shop Hours Regulation Act. He sent 
Tom Mann to discover what conditions were like at Brunner’s: 
Mann obtained employment at the works under an assumed name, 
and then sent reports to the Labour Elector. As for the match-girls, 
they were so impressed by the publicity given to their distress that 
they suddenly went on strike, and secured a transformation of their 
conditions of work. This strike was the prelude to the great strikes 
by the ‘new unionists’ of 1889, and the organization of the lower 
grades of workers. The Labour Elector became the official organ of 
the gasworkers’ union as soon as this was founded: and when the 
dock strike began the dockers accepted the assistance of Champion 
and two of his associates, Mann and Burns, while rejecting that of 
Hyndman and the orthodox S.D.F. Champion was of value to them 
principally in arranging the organization of picketing and demon- 
strations on military lines, and by acting as press officer to the 
strike committee. After the strike was over, Champion wrote and 
published an interesting pamphlet! in which he commented on its 
Significance, pointing out however that the assistance of a few 
Socialists had been accepted by the dockers rather in spite of than 
because of their political views. ‘The implication was that the 
Socialists had no future unless they linked themselves to a short- 
term programme of labour welfare. 

1H. H. CHAMPION, The Great Dock Strike (1890). 
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At this point, however, just as the ‘Labour Question’ was really 
beginning to attract attention, the Champion group broke up. Asa 
means of winning the T.U.C. away from its Liberal-Labour leaders, 
Champion bitterly attacked Henry Broadhurst, the secretary, in the 
pages of the Labour Elector, pointing out that he was a shareholder 
in Brunner’s. Hardie repeated the accusations when the Congress 
met in September 1889, but he found that his association with 
Champion discredited his cause, for it was suspected that Champion 
was quite as much linked up with the Conservative party as Broad- 
hurst was with the Liberals; and that his object was not so much 
to form an independent labour party as to distract and divide the 
labour group inside the Liberal party. 

Unfortunately for Champion’s reputation, there was a good deal 
of evidence tending to substantiate this suspicion. In 1885, with 
Hyndman, he had secured Conservative financial support for the 
S.D.F. candidates in the general election, and the revelation of these 
transactions had caused the ‘Tory Gold’ scandal which for a time 
did considerable damage to the reputation of the §.D.F.. He had 
also been receiving funds from R. W. Hudson, the soap manv- 
facturer, whose politics were Liberal Unionist and strongly anti- 
Gladstonian. The Liberals had made skilful use of the suspicions 
attaching to Champion during the Mid-Lanark by-election, and in 
the course of the campaign posters were placarded in Hamilton with 
the following refrain: 


Some Londoner loons, wi’ mair siller than sense, 
Ha’e planned to defray a’ Keir Hardie’s expense; 
Sae if he gets in, we’ll be tauld very soon, 

“Wha pays for the piper can ca’ for the tune’. 


The tone of the Labour Elector, moreover, was very partisan, and 
Champion associated with himself in the running of the paper a 
certain Maltman Barry, who had acquired a reputation for intrigue 
as a member of Marx’s First International, and was now professedly 
a paid agent of the Conservative party. The Champion group, 
always an awkward ménage, broke up after the publication in the 
Labour Elector of some very indiscreet criticism of Ernest Parke, 
editor of a Liberal-Labour newspaper in London and at that time 
defendant in an important libel case. The so-called ‘Committee of 
Management’ of the Labour Elector, which consisted of the Socialist 
trade unionists Burns, Mann, Bateman, Hardie, William Parnell 
and Ben Tillett, would not stand for a political line which was more 
favourable to the Conservatives'than to the Liberals, and so they 
withdrew their support. They had no direct control over the paper, 
but their attitude of hostility was largely responsible for a rapid 
decline of the influence and circulation of the paper, which led to its 
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extinction in 1890. Champion went off for a few months to Australia, 
and the independent labour movement, deprived of its driving force, 
faltered and slackened in its progress. Hardie, who was without 
funds, could not take Champion’s place; he had published a monthly 
journal of his own, the Miner, but its circulation had fallen away and 
he had allowed it to be absorbed by the Labour Elector, whose 
Scottish correspondent he became in 1889. For a time the move- 
ment was without coherent national leadership, and developed only 
slowly and locally. 

Champion returned from Australia in 1891, and sought to resume 
his position of leadership in the movement as before. In the mean- 
time, however, his reputation had suffered still further by the report 
that he had intervened in the Australian shearers’ strike and had 
publicly predicted the defeat of the strikers, remarking that they 
were ‘lions led by asses’. This indiscretion was all too typical of 
him: anxious to help the workers, he was too confident in his own 
superior ability to realize that silence on his part was sometimes 
better than outspoken criticism. As might have been expected, he 
incurred much odium among the strikers, who were hardly likely to 
be convinced by the arguments of one who was neither an Australian 
nor a working man. He may have been right, for the strike certainly 
failed: but this was beside the point, and the Australian labour 
movement, which had contributed generously to the expenses of the 
London dock strike, had a right to assistance rather than criticism 
from the British labour leaders. 

On his return to England, Champion had to restart his agitation 
ina more humble and localized fashion. Probably by now he was 
rather short of money. He secured an appointment for himself as 
assistant editor of the important monthly review, the Nineteenth 
Century, for which he had already written several articles. As a 
general election was due soon, he arranged to put up for Parliament 
at Aberdeen, where the Urquharts had strong local ties and where he 
was on very good terms with the leaders of the local Labour party, 
which he had been largely responsible for forming. He further 
endeavoured to get the Newcastle Labour Party, which he had also 
helped to found, to promote a Labour candidature, though this fell 
through in the end. Further, he arranged donations of £100 each to 
the election funds of four Labour candidates in London, including 
Keir Hardie and John Burns. 


When the election took place, Champion secured a creditable poll 
of almost 1000 at Aberdeen; but the only successful independent 
labour candidates were Hardie and Burns, both of whom unlike 
Champion had straight fights against Conservatives. Burns, who 
had been working on the L.C.C. as a member of the Progressive 
alliance of Liberal and Labour interests, showed little disposition 
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after all to oppose the new Liberal Government, and from the date 
of his election to Parliament he must be regarded as having aban- 
doned the Socialist and independent labour cause. Keir Hardie, 
therefore, was left as the one representative of the movement in 
Parliament, and he now began to take over the national leadership, 
shrewdly abandoning his associations with the suspect Champion. 
Hardie got in touch with local Labour groups throughout the 
country, and with the support of two newspapers, Joseph Burgess’s 
Workman’s Times and Blatchford’s Clarion, he arranged for the 
formation of independent labour party ‘branches’ in all the principal 
industrial centres of England, and for the calling of a conference of 
delegates from these branches and from other existing organizations 
(e.g., the Scottish Labour Party, and local Fabian Societies) at 
Bradford in January 1893: the object of the conference being to 
form a national Independent Labour Party. 

Champion had little part in making these arrangements, but he 
was determined to have his influence in the new party. He was no 
longer favourably inclined towards Hardie, who in spite of his 
professed independence had only secured election to Parliament by 
the assistance of the Liberal and Home Rule voters in -his con- 
stituency. With Barry, Champion tried to buy up the Workman’s 
Times, and nearly completed the deal, but apparently could not quite 
raise a sufficient sum. Barry therefore restarted the Labour Elector 
in January 1893, and Champion arranged to attend the Bradford 
conference as a delegate of the Aberdeen Labour Party. Unfor- 
tunately for his plans, he was ill when the conference met, and was 
not able to defend himself against the thinly veiled attacks delivered 
by some of the delegates, notably by the Fabian, Bernard Shaw, who 
was still an enthusiastic advocate of finding a royal road to Socialism 
by ‘permeating’ the Liberal party rather than by building up a 
separate organization. Shaw announced a ‘conspiracy of half-a- 
dozen men... having for its object the drawing up and passing 
through the Conference of a constitution such as would have exactly 
suited the tactics of Mr H. H. Champion and Mr Maltman Barry’. 
He claimed to have defeated the conspiracy, by persuading the 
Conference to enact strict rules about the conditions under which 
the new party and its parliamentary candidates could accept financial 
assistance. ‘The Tory money move’, said Shaw, ‘was. . . check- 
mated, so far as the power of the Conference went, by the resolution 
that all donations must be given unconditionally, to be applied as the 
party thinks fit; and the stand by J. L. Mahon and A. K. Donald 
only increased the determination of the Conference to carry it.’ 
However, Champion had the satisfaction that two or three of his 
remaining friends were among those elected to the ‘National 
Administrative Council’ that was set up to run the party. 
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The success of the inaugural conference could not conceal the fact 
that the I.L.P. on its foundation was miserably poor, and its Council 
too large and heterogeneous to govern the branches satisfactorily. 
Still, the Council wanted to be independent of the Conservatives and 
Liberals, and to ensure discipline in this respect it claimed the sole 
right to speak for the independent labour movement. Consequently, 
when Champion spontaneously intervened in a by-election at 
Grimsby and said he was doing so on behalf of the I.L.P., most of the 
Council members agreed that action must be taken against him. 
Worse still was the fact that he had a plan for financing a hundred 
workers’ candidates, and claimed to be able to find the money. In 
these circumstances, there were good grounds for fearing that unless 
he was disavowed by the I.L.P. he would cause it to be regarded by 
the public as a subsidiary of the Conservative party, as the ‘Lib-Labs’ 
were alleging already. ‘Champion’, said Engels, ‘consciously or 
unconsciously works just as much for the Tories as the Fabians do 
for the Liberals.” The need for one single and united authority was 
clear, and the menace of this wicked uncle, who hovered round the 
infant body of the I.L.P. with such embarrassingly possessive 
interest, had to be dealt with at once. As Hardie pointed out in the 
Labour Leader ‘the work of the free-lance is accomplished when the 
main body of the army comes up’. In March 1893, therefore, the 
Council passed a resolution disclaiming responsibility for candi- 
datures that they had not formally endorsed; and later on the 
Secretary obtained the signatures of most of the Council members 
to a letter specifically repudiating Champion. Burgess, editor of the 
Workman’s Times, was a member of the Council, and he published 
vigorous attacks on the Champion-Barry combination in the columns 
of his paper; and Shaw, whose hostility had not abated, wrote: 
‘Champion’s attempts at Labour party making have been, to the 
best of my judgment, a series of short-sighted blunders from begin- 
ning to end. The Tories twist him round their fingers, and reap all 
the benefit of the few hundred pounds he gets now and then for 
labour purposes from his friend Mr Hudson’ (Workman’s Times, 
April 22nd, 1893). 

The victim of these attacks, however, would not yet admit his 
defeat. Four of the fifteen members of the Council had failed to 
sign the letter of repudiation. One of these was Chisholm Robertson, 
a Scottish trade union leader who was apparently animated more by 
hostility to Keir Hardie than by friendship for Champion. With 
Robertson’s aid, and with the support of his own personal following 
in Aberdeen, Champion attempted to revive the Scottish Trades 
Councils Labour Party, a somewhat amorphous body formed in 
1891 in order to associate the Trades Councils more fully with the 
electoral policy of the Scottish Labour Party. This body, Champion 
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apparently thought, could be used to rival Hardie’s Scottish Labour 
Party, which though affiliated to the I.L.P. still retained its separate 
organization. The attempt was unsuccessful, for faced by a choice 
between Hardie and Champion most I.L.P. supporters naturally 
preferred the former miner and trade union organizer and were as 
suspicious of Champion’s superior attitude as they were doubtful of 
his integrity. In August 1893 Champion attended the international 
Socialist congress at Zurich; in September he went to the Trade 
Union Congress at Belfast, and tried with little success to win over 
some of the delegates who were I.L.P. members. In October he held 
a conference at Dundee of all the dissident elements he could 
muster, but little support was forthcoming and the conference 
achieved nothing. Only the Aberdeen I.L.P. could be described as 
enthusiastically in his favour: a demonstration that hereditary and 
personal connections retained their force even in labour politics. He 
had founded a local newspaper there, the Aberdeen Standard, which 
deserves passing notice if only because for a time it had on its staff 
Frederick Rolfe, better known as ‘Baron Corvo’, whom Champion 
befriended for some months. In Corvo’s autobiographical romance, 
Hadrian the Seventh, Champion appears as Dymoke, ‘the only 
capable fighting man ever possessed by Socialism’, who is neverthe- 
less ‘ruined and cast out, a victim of socialistic jealousy and 
treachery’.* 

Champion’s position was now clearly very weak. Burgess had 
published a private letter of his to an agent in Glasgow which con- 
tained the unfortunate sentence: ‘I hope that if C. Robertson means 
to make a public attack on Hardie he will get all the facts, irrefutable 
evidence, and a clear presentation of it and make a clean job of the 
business’ (Workman’s Times, September 30th, 1893). Disavowed 
by the I.L.P. and more friendless than ever after the publication 
of this letter, Champion saw his prospects of recovering a hold on 
the movement steadily on the wane. He had spent all the money his 
father had given him and was now almost without funds, besides being 
hampered by chronic illness. The movement was beginning to regard 
him as a joke: the Manchester I.L.P. offered for sale copies of a song 
called “The Man Who Wants to Buy the Labour Party’, to the tune 
of ‘The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo’. Early in 1894 
he booked a passage for Australia once again. The Labour Elector 
was allowed to die for the second and last time; and Champion’s 
final public appearance before he sailed from Liverpool was as a 
visitor to the second annual conference of the I.L.P. at Manchester 


1A. J. A. Symons, The Quest for Corvo (Penguin edn., 1941), p. 37; ROLF, 
Hadrian the Seventh (new edn., 1950), p. 179. Rolfe chose the pseudonym 
Dymoke presumably because it was the surname of the family holding the 
hereditary title of ‘King’s Champion and Standard Bearer of England’. 
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in February, where from the gallery of the conference room he heard 
the Council’s words of censure on himself receiving the hearty 
applause of the delegates. The previous day, in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, he had made a parting plea for reconciliation 
in the ranks of the movement. But the letter contained a warning, 
instinct with all his traditional hostility to Whiggery: “The Liberal 
party will try and absorb the I.L.P. whatever name it gives itself or 
whatever disguise it may assume. The Liberal party has a strong 
stomach and will swallow anything’ (Manchester Guardian, 
February 2nd, 1894). 

With this Parthian shot at what Champion had all along believed 
to be the principal enemy of Socialism, he closed his political career 
in Britain. The warning was too little heeded by the I.L.P., as its 
later history was to show: but at least from this time onward a 
degree of discipline and order could be imparted to its ranks. 
Although Hardie to his annoyance found that the old feud prevented 
the Aberdeen I.L.P. from accepting him as a suitable candidate at a 
by-election in 1896, no other traces of Champion’s influence re- 
mained, and Barry’s connection with the labour movement was also 
virtually at an end. Hardie himself was very willing to allow the 
episode of his own association with Champion to fade into the limbo 
of forgotten memories. 

It was a tragic reversal that the man who had done so much to 
bring the I.L.P. into existence could now best do it service by 
quitting the scene: tragic, because he was loyal to the movement at 
heart, and most of its leaders, whatever their temporary disagree- 
ments with him, were prepared to acquit him of any charge of 
personal insincerity. Hardie, for instance, wrote: ‘For all his faults 
there is no denying the sacrifices which Mr Champion made for 
Socialism.’ A man of intellect, energy and courage, he had hoped to 
be the Parnell of the Labour movement, and had deliberately 
modelled his plans for a Labour party after the pattern of the Irish 
Nationalists. The Labour party, like the Irish, would have a dis- 
interested leader: Parnell was a Protestant, Champion was of the 
upper classes. Champion’s final collapse was almost as dramatic as 
Parnell’s, but he had never reached the same heights: for, more than 
his model, he was lacking in qualities which are essential to the 
successful politician— tact, a sympathetic appreciation of other 
points of view, and the ability to assess personal character. He was 
obsessed with the idea that money was the key to all political action. 
In his view it was ‘like faith in religion, the substance of things hoped 
for and the evidence of things not seen’. Though he could find his 
creatures, working men in the later nineteenth century were on the 
whole growing suspicious of this attitude, and the more he flourished 
his cheque book the more disdainful most of them became of the man 
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who was tainted with ‘Tory gold’. His fatal error was his association 
with Maltman Barry, and it is possible that this was a connection 
from which after a time he would have liked to withdraw but could 
not owing to Barry’s being able to threaten him with political 
exposure. Revelation of a few of the financial transactions in which 
he had engaged would have ruined him at once: and so he went on in 
collaboration with Barry until the inevitable doom overtook him in 
any case. Had he been willing to do so, he could no doubt have 
found lucrative employment as an agent of the Conservative party in 
this country: he preferred to emigrate to Australia, where he set up 
as a journalist and bookseller and began work for the Socialist 
movement once again in a less spectacular fashion. 

If Champion can be acquitted of insincerity to his Socialist 
principles, it remains to be said that his Socialism was very different 
from that of most other British Socialists, and that it had much 
closer ties with Toryism than with Liberalism. It was, however, a 
creed well backed by thought and argument. In articles written for 
the Nineteenth Century, and in a book which he later published in 
Australia, The Root of the Matter, he expounded a scheme for an 
imperial customs union, protected against the competition of cheap 
foreign labour, and by means of state legislation guaranteeing to 
British and colonial workers reasonable minimum wage-rates and 
conditions of labour. He was considerably impressed in the course 
of his first visit to Australia by what he called the ‘High Tory state 
socialism of the young democracies’, for these ideas were already 
the stock-in-trade of the Australasian Labour parties. As early as 
1888, however, he had seen a connection between the limitation of 
hours and the principle of protection, and had asserted that workers 
could not hope for an eight hour day ‘without conceding the 
principle of Free Trade’. This was a distinctly Tory approach to 
Socialism, entirely free of the ‘Little England’ ideas which in- 
fluenced the Manchester radicals and which most of the British 
Socialists inherited from them. 

But this was only welfare legislation, or ‘trade unionist legislation’ 
as Champion called it. None of it would be incompatible, he 
thought, with the principles of the Tory party as then constituted. 
True Socialism, which meant the public ownership and control of 
the entire economy, was a further object. Champion’s conception 
of how advance should be made towards this goal was shrewd, and 
indeed for its time remarkably prophetic. Anticipating Herbert 
Morrison, he urged that every application of the theory of Socialism 
must be judged ‘on its own merits and by practical considerations’. 
There was a tendency towards monopoly in capitalist industry, and a 


1 Published at Melbourne, 1895. The articles are in the Nineteenth Century 
of 1888, 1889, 1890 (2), 1891 (3), and 1892 (2). 
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large monopoly, he believed, could be transferred to public ownership 
without upset or loss of efficiency. It was true, however, that there 
were dangers in the sheer size of undertakings that might be built 
up, and it might be advisable, he thought, to entrust the management 
of some industries to the local authorities rather than to the state. 
It might also be wise to experiment in state competition with private 
enterprise, for instance by the establishment of a State Insurance 
Department which would compete with existing insurance com- 
panies. As for the land, this should not be nationalized outright, 
but should be controlled by rent restrictions, the taxation of land 
values, and the establishment of compulsory efficiency standards of 
land utilization. 

Champion’s ideas attracted the attention of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the ‘Tory Democrat’, and also of Joseph Chamberlain, 
who from 1886 onwards was in search of a social programme 
compatible with the major interests of the Conservative party. 
Churchill’s advocacy of a working-class housing programme and a 
limitation of the hours of labour in his Walsall speech of July 1889, 
was at least partly shaped by a conversation he had with Champion a 
day or two previously.' As for Chamberlain, Champion and Hyndman 
had met him in 1885, before the Home Rule split, and had discussed 
the possibility of collaboration, without, however, being able to come 
to terms; and some years later Chamberlain wrote for the Nineteenth 
Century on ‘The Labour Question’ and quoted some of Champion’s 
temarks with approval — though it was not until 1903 that he took 
up the idea of an imperial ‘Zollverein’ on Champion’s lines, much 
to the alarm of the leaders of the Labour Party who promptly 
stampeded into the Free Trade camp. 

The quality and force of Champion’s writings prove, if further 
proof were needed, that his position of leadership in the British 
labour movement had not been due merely to his control of the 
purse strings. It was his misfortune that Tory Socialism was an 
unpopular conception, and a poor card for the would-be founders 
ofa Labour Party to play. The organized trade union movement was 
deeply impregnated with the ideas of Liberal radicalism, and in spite 
of such names as Richard Oastler and J. R. Stephens there was no 
satisfactory alternative tradition: the associations of Toryism with 
democratic movements were tenuous, disconnected and localized. 
Consequently, even at a time when the imperialist fervour was 
especially strong there was much more immediate support to be 
gained by leaning towards Liberalism than towards Conservatism. 
It is significant that Hardie, essentially a Liberal by temperament, 
was able to persuade the T.U.C. to form a Labour Party just at the 


‘The speech, which contains a reference to Champion as ‘a gentleman who 
has studied our colonies’, is reported in The Times, July 30th, 1889. 
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moment when the I.L.P. and the old-fashioned Liberals had found 
a basis for common action in opposition to the South African War. 

So the British Labour movement grew up in the Liberal tradition: 
there was no British Lassalle. Its principal leaders were all ex- 
Liberals, many of them Liberals still in all but name; and the object 
of its policy in its first thirty years of life seemed to be not so much 
to win the confidence of the whole working class as to supplant the 
Liberal party. In this aim it succeeded, and by the nineteen-twenties 
it had become the party of the Celts and the nonconformists, of the 
teetotallers and the pacifists. The process of adaptation to make ita 
national party and to redress its bias of old Liberalism seems to be 
still in progress, not having gone all the way when the party attained 
power for the first time in 1945. Perhaps it is time, if this process is 
in fact taking place, to recall the memory of such a man as Champion, 
and to suggest that the man who died in respectable obscurity in 
Melbourne in 1928 should now be remembered as one of the most 
important of the party’s pioneers. 





DANTE’S CONCEPTION OF ULYSSES 
W. B. STANFORD 


At the time when Dante was writing his Divine Comedy Ulysses was 
thoroughly out of favour in the literary tradition of Western Europe. 
Less than twenty years before, in 1287, Guido delle Colonne had 
finished his influential Latin version of Benoit de Sainte Maure’s 
Roman de Troie. There Ulysses had been characterized as an elo- 
quent villain, omni astucia et dolositate plenus, mendaciorum maximus 
commentator. Earlier Benoit himself had described him as a con- 
summate trickster, incapable of speaking the truth for a single day. 
At first sight Dante’s attitude seems to be very much the same. He 
condemns Ulysses to eternal punishment among the false counsellors, 
and that is that. But, as every reader knows, the Ulysses of the 
Inferno cannot be dismissed so easily. He has the unforgettable 
vividness and vigour of a new creation. It may be worth while to 
reconsider here how much is new, how much old, and how much 
prophetic, in that arresting figure.* 

In the twenty-sixth canto of the Jnferno Dante has come to the part 
of the Malebolge reserved for fraudulent counsellors. The flames 
that devour these deceivers shine as thick as fire-flies in the dark gulf. 
One flame, curiously cloven at the top, arouses Dante’s curiosity. He 
asks his guide, Virgil, what transgressor it envelopes. Virgil answers: 


Within there are tormented Ulysses and Diomed, and thus 
together they go under vengeance as once under wrath, and 
within their flame they groan for the ambush of the horse that 
made the gateway by which the noble seed of the Romans went 
forth; they lament within it the craft on account of which 
Deidamia dead still mourns Achilles, and there is borne the 
penalty for the Palladium. (Sinclair’s translation.) 


Apart from the dignity of Dante’s poetry in the original, this 
passage might be simply a transcription from Guido or from any of 
his predecessors in the long line of anti-Ulyssean writers in the 
classical tradition — Euripides, Virgil, Seneca, Philostratus, or Dictys 
ofCrete. Significantly it is Virgil who speaks here, not Dante himself, 
and his condemnation is what one would naturally expect from the 
great poet of Roman imperialism, Virgil who in his Aeneid had 
already described Ulysses as ‘the deviser of crimes’, ‘harsh’, 


_| The classical sources of Dante’s portrait of Ulysses have been recently recon- 

sidered by Sir Ernest Barker in Traditions of civility, ch. m1. A full bibliography is 

2 by Umberto Cosmo: A handbook to Dante studies, translated by David 
oore. 
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‘plausible’, a ‘forger of speeches’. Ulysses’s sin as Virgil describes it 
here is mainly that of being the over-clever Greek whose machin. 
ations brought destruction on Aeneas’s kinsfolk in Troy. The ostens- 
ible reason for his punishment is moral, an addiction to deceitfulness, 
but one can hardly deny that chauvinism also plays a part in his con- 
demnation.’ In the actions mentioned as his chief transgressions — 
the detection of Achilles among the maidens at Scyros, the stealing of 
the Palladium from Troy, the stratagem of the Wooden Horse — 
Ulysses was simply serving the Greek cause. Could Virgil or Dante 
honestly have said that Trojans, Romans, or Christians, had never 
used deceptions in their wars? As far as pre-Christian morality was 
concerned it was considered to be as much a duty to hate and deceive 
one’s enemies as to love one’s friends. And few even in the Christian 
era have practised telling the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth to their enemies in war. If the maxim caveat emptor is valid, 
who can repudiate the much more natural caveat hostis? The stealing 
of the Palladium was no better or worse than any commando raid, 
The ruse of the Wooden Horse is paralleled in a thousand other sieges 
in European history. They were certainly not crimes heinous enough 
to bring Ulysses into the flames of Hell. And as for the enlistment of 
Achilles, though one may grieve for Deidamia’s sorrow, it is the 
common lot of wives in war. And did not a certain Aeneas leave a 
queen called Dido for the sake of national duty, too? 

Virgil’s indictment here really differs very Jittle from the kind of 
argument offered in post-war trials of ‘war criminals’ in which one 
set of enemies tries and condemns the other side in the name of 
absolute justice. Any impartial reader must question the qualifica- 
tions of a Roman poet, devoted to the imperial idea and writing 
under the Emperor’s patronage, to judge the most successful enemy 
of Rome’s Trojan ancestors without bias. , Besides, had not Virgil’s 
contemporary, Horace, written that this sime Ulysses was ‘a useful 
example of what manliness and wisdom can do’? And had not some 
of the Fathers of the Church accepted Horace’s opinion against 
Virgil’s? (And, to look into the future for a moment, would not 
Calderon, as devout a Catholic theologian as Dante, end his second 
great play on Ulysses and Circe, The Sorceries of Sin, with a glimpse of 
Ulysses sailing on to salvation ‘in the saving vessel of the sovereign 
Church’?) Clearly there was reason for Dante to feel some misgivings 
about Virgil’s verdict. 

This, and a personal motive to be mentioned later, may well have 
been why Dante was not satisfied to pass on and leave Ulysses to his 


1 This chauvinism may also be detected in the horrible fate of Sinon (Inferno, 
XXX, 98ff.) who was Ulysses’s accomplice in the final deception of the Trojans, 
while on the other hand an almost unknown Trojan, Ripheus, is exalted to Paradise 
and Hector is preserved in Limbo. 
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fate without any further inquiry. A sudden desire, Dante relates, 
seized him to wait until the horned flame came closer. The phrasing 
suggests that this was an irrational impulse — ‘thou seest how I bend 
toward it with desire’ — but surely it was also in instinctive obedience 
to that great maxim of Roman justice, ‘Hear the other side’. At all 
events Dante earnestly begs Virgil to allow him to linger while the 
flame approaches. Virgil consents, on a condition which has puzzled 
many commentators—that Dante must not address the flame 
directly himself.1 Then Virgil with marked deference addresses the 
‘two who are in one flame’ and asks that one of them should tell 
‘where being lost, he went to die’. 

At this the taller peak of the ancient flame begins to shudder and 
murmur. A voice — Ulysses is not named — plunges without greet- 
ing or preface — for it is the voice of a man in unending agony — into 
astark narrative. Ulysses tells how after leaving Circe 


Nor fondness for my son, nor reverence 

Of my old father, nor return of love, 

That should have crown’d Penelope with joy, 
Could overcome in me the zeal I had 

T’ explore the world, and search the ways of life, 
Man’s evil and his virtue. Forth I sail’d 

Into the deep illimitable main, 

With but one bark, and the small faithful band 
That yet cleav’d to me. 


(Cary’s translation) 


In terse metallic phrases he describes how he sailed on relentlessly. 
At length he and his companions, now old and slow (one must not 
press the chronology of this myth), reached the pillars of Hercules, 
prescribed by classical writers as the limit to legitimate exploration. 
There he took his fatal decision. In one of the most famous examples, 
though only an orazion picciola, of Ulysses’s proverbial eloquence 
he rouses his enfeebled companions to a last effort. 


O brothers! I began, who to the west 

Through perils without number now have reach’d, 
To this the short remaining watch, that yet 

Our senses have to wake, refuse not proof 

Of the unpeopled world, following the track 

Of Phoebus. Call to mind from whence we sprang: 
Ye were not form’d to live the life of brutes, 

But virtue to pursue and knowledge high. 


‘ This is, perhaps, best explained by the fact that Virgil was a classical writer 
and Dante only a poet of a vulgar tongue. But the curious mixture of diffidence 
and deference in the whole approach to Ulysses’s speech may well reveal an inner 
tension in Dante’s mind. 


D 
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They sail on southwards. A dim mysterious mountain appears in 
the distance. They are filled with gladness. Suddenly a whirlwind 
strikes the ship — 


Thrice it whirled her round 
With all the waves, the fourth time lifted up 
The poop, and sank the prow: so fate decreed: 
And over us the booming billow clos’d. 


When Ulysses has finished speaking his flame becomes ‘erect and 
still’. Without groan, boast, or curse, he moves firmly away, his 
austere and majestic self-restraint contrasting strongly with the abject 
lamentations of the fraudulent counsellor who comes next to Dante’s 
view. Though he is in extreme torment this Ulysses shows none of 
the self-pity that was to disfigure Tennyson’s adaptation. 

Both in its mythology and in its moral implications this is a new, 
indeed a revolutionary, interpretation of the wanderings of Ulysses. 
The essence of Ulysses’s adventures in the Odyssey was that he 
desired above all to return home. In other words his voyage was 
always centripetal, in contrast with Dante’s centrifugal figure. Some 
post-homeric legends, it is true, had made him set out again on his 
wanderings after his arrival in Ithaca. But neither in Homer’s poems 
nor in the later legends does Ulysses ever appear as a voluntary 
wanderer or explorer. His wanderings are always compelled, not 
chosen, like the wanderings of all heroes in the heroic age. Ulysses 
speaks for the normal Greek of early times — except for a few like 
j Solon and Herodotus— when he asserts (Odyssey XV, 343); “There is 
nothing worse for mortals than wandering.’ The Greeks had no 
illusions about the dangers and discomforts of travel, especially in 
unknown lands. 

Though Dante may have had no direct access to the Odyssey’ even 
in translation, he must have known how the proverbial faithfulness of 
Ulysses and Penelope was rewarded by their happy reunion in the 
end, and he can hardly have been ignorant of Ulysses’s deep affection 
for his son and father, They are commonplaces -of classical Latin 
literature. But here with a bold mythopoeic stroke he reverses the 
direction of both the affection and the voyage of Ulysses. The 
centripetal voyager becomes the centrifugal explorer. It is not simply, 
as a recent critic has suggested,* that Dante transformed Ulysses the 
Wanderer into Ulysses the Seeker. Homer’s Ulysses was not just an 

1 Dante’s ignorance of Homer and of Greek literature in general has been con- 
sidered axiomatic until recently. But the possibility of contacts with travellers, 
crusaders and pilgrims, from Byzantium or from Greek-speaking parts of Asia 
Minor, Sicily and South Italy, is now widely accepted. 

* BARKER, loc. cit. He compares other wanderers like the Flying Dutchman 


and the Wandering Jew. The quotation on the Greek desire for knowledge, to be 
cited later, is from the same essay. 
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‘adroit and alert sea-rover’. He was a tired veteran of a long war 
whose single and almost unremitting purpose was to return to the 
home and family which he had never, as Homer makes clear, wished 
to leave. Only the will of the angered gods prevented him from sail- 
ing straight back from Troy to Ithaca. With this aim in mind he had 
refused the allurements of Lotus-eaters and Sirens and had rejected 
Calypso’s offer of immortal youth. It is true that under Circe’s 
influence he had wavered in his resolution and had delayed in Aeaea 
for a year. But Hermes had commanded him to yield to her as a 
demi-goddess, and once the Companions had reminded him of his 
homeland, he renewed the voyage immediately. No: Homer’s 
Ulysses for all his faults never entirely repudiated his social obliga- 
tions and was never a voluntary roamer. His heart and affection 
were centred in rocky Ithac&. It was Dante’s innovation to turn his 
desires outwards instead of inwards, abroad instead of homewards. 
By this reversal of direction he made Ulysses symbolize much of 
those conflicts between classicism and romanticism, orthodoxy and 
heresy, progress (in the question-begging sense) and conservatism, 
which were to vex the modern mind. 

It is scarcely relevant to the valuation of Dante’s conception, but 
in justice to the Homeric tradition perhaps it should be emphasized 
that Homer’s Ulysses was an eminently god-fearing man, the special 
favourite of Athene, the most self-controlled and public-spirited of 
all the Greek High Command at Troy, loyal to his companions in 
peril, devoted to his home, widely respected and beloved by his 
servants and subjects. One must not let his villainous features in 
Euripides’s Hecuba or Sophocles’s Philoctetes eclipse his essential 
decency in Homer’s poems. It was this Homeric portrait, especially 
in the Odyssey, that won the admiration of Stoic and early Christian 
moralists, of Horace, Roger Ascham, Le Bossu, Fénelon and James 
Joyce. It is all the more surprising to find a moralist like Dante 
denying him that restraint, that sense of social duty, that reverence 
towards the decrees of the gods, that love of home and kindred. 
Indeed one may question whether it was fair to call this new figure 
Ulysses at all. Artistically, of course, Dante’s superbly effective 
scene was its own justification. But Dante was no ars gratia artis 
poet. 

It has been suggested earlier that Dante could hardly have been 
satisfied with Virgil’s reasons for Ulysses’s damnation. Deceits 
against an enemy were not unforgivable sins in the heroic age of 
paganism. Some stronger reason ought to be found. What, then, if 
aman of compelling strength of will and irresistible eloquence should 
persuade his loyal companions to follow him to doom to satisfy a 
craving for knowledge and experience? Such false counsel as this 
Would give ample cause for damnation. But why choose the prudent 
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Ulysses for this role? Because, presumably, his fame as both a 
mariner and a persuasive orator — not a common combination — 
was unrivalled. And besides he was a Greek, not simply a Greek in 
the sense of having been the cleverest enemy of the Roman seed in 
Troy, but as in the description of the Athenians in the Acts of the 
Apostles, always eager either to hear or to tell some new thing. Sir 
Ernest Barker has well said: 


To be a Greek was to seek to know; to know the primordial 
substance of matter, to know the meaning of number, to know 
the world as a rational whole. In no spirit of paradox one may 
say that Euclid is the most typical Greek: he would fain know 
to the bottom, and know as a rational system, the laws of the 
measurement of the earth . . . No doubt the Greek genius means 
many things. To one school . . . it means an aesthetic ideal... 
To others, however, it means an austere thing, which delights in 
logic and mathematics; which, continually wondering and always 
inquisitive, is driven by its wonder into philosophy, and into 
inquiry about the why and wherefore, the whence and whither, 
of tragedy, of the State, indeed of all things. 


It is in this more ascetic tradition that Dante’s Ulysses is typically 
Greek, in the tradition of Archimedes slain by the Roman soldier 
while he traced his diagrams in the sand, of Socrates drinking the 
hemlock for an intellectual conception of God, of Empedocles hurl- 
ing himself into Etna to prove his superhuman powers. Dante knew 
of at least one instance of this illimitable inquisitiveness, this craving 
to know for knowing’s sake, whatever the cost, in Homer’s Ulysses. 
Though Ulysses plugged his companions’ ears with wax as they 
approached the Sirens, he devised a means of hearing the perilous 
song for himself. And the enticement of that song was not merely 
sensuous. Such a temptation, as Cicero emphasizes in his De Finibus 
and Montaigne repeats in his essay on Glory, would not have made 
a man like Ulysses tear at his bonds like a madman. What the Sirens 
offered was the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, the delight of knowing 
‘all that happens on the fertile earth’. Only the fool-proof precau- 
tions that Ulysses had taken against their seductions saved him from 
joining the ‘heap of men rotting on their bones’ that lay nearby. And 
Dante could have found another example of inordinate curiosity in 
Homer’s description of the Cyclops episode. When Ulysses’s com- 
panions begged him to leave the cave before its gigantic owner 
returned, Ulysses refused, partly from a desire to see what he was 
like and partly in the hope of getting guest gifts. Here his motives 
are lower than in his encounter with the Sirens. The Sirens’ tempta- 
tion was lofty, almost mystical. The Cyclops’s cave evoked both 
acquisitiveness and inquisitiveness, always dangerous attractions to 
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baser Greek instincts. Ulysses yielded to them. As a result six of his 
companions were devoured by the monster. 

Dante had too much magnanimity to impute any baser motive 
than sheer desire for knowledge to his doomed Ulysses. He honours 
himself and Ulysses in that. But Ulysses’s sin becomes all the more 
pernicious for its lofty spirit. Dante probably remembered St 
Augustine’s strictures on curiositas in his Confessions (X, 35), 
and he would have been familiar with much of the substance, if not 
the actual words, of St Thomas Aquinas’s warnings on the dangers of 
inordinate desire for knowledge in the Summa Theologica, 2, 2, 167 
(De curiositate). And of course the general doctrine of the Fall 
gave the same warning. Warned by this doctrine he could not have 
taken such an easy-going view as Homer did of Ulysses’s eager 
desire for knowledge and experience. 

One further question demands an answer. Few will deny that 
Ulysses, as Dante conceived him, is even in his damnation a figure 
of majestic nobility, like Milton’s Satan or Melville’s Captain Ahab. 
Some have found him an admirable and inspiring figure. Tennyson, 
Pascoli, d’Annunzio and Arturo Graf, made him their personal 
hero. This was certainly not Dante’s intention. The change in 
attitude is doubtless largely due to historical changes, the influence 
of Renaissance thought, the voyages of Magellan and Columbus,' 
the Cartesian revolution, and the rise of Byronic romanticism. But 
Dante’s Ulysses must in itself have contained some suggestion of this 
more sympathetic conception, or else d’Annunzio could hardly have 
exclaimed in his Maia, 


‘Né dolcezza di figlio...’. O Galileo, 
men vali tu che nel dantesco fuoco 
il piloto re d’Itaca Odisseo. 


One is induced to ask whether some of the arresting force of 
Dante’s Ulysses is not due to a personal affinity with what that figure 
symbolized. Before the Divine Comedy was begun Dante had been 
an eager seeker after knowledge. Astronomy and cosmogony, the 
most adventurous intellectual pursuits of his time, had specially 
interested him. He hints at this in Purgatorio, XXXI, 42ff., when he 
tefers to his ‘listening to Sirens’. And perhaps the first simile of the 
Inferno, that of a man ‘who with labouring breath has escaped “tom 
the deep to the shore’ may express his conversion from a Ulyssean 
eagerness to explore the forbidden, anti-social world of arcane lore, 


‘It was only after Dante’s lifetime that adventurous explorers began to win 
their epoch-making successes. The disaster of Ulysses’s voyage may have been 
partly suggested by the story of the two Genoese vessels that never returned from 
an attempt to circumnavigate Africa in 1281 (Cambridge Modern History, I, 
18-19). I am indebted to Mr C. G. Hardie for this and many other suggestions. 
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his turning away from a Faustian desire to pass beyond the bounds 
of permitted knowledge, and his safe return to the terra firma of 
Faith.’ If Dante had himself once experienced the avid all-absorbing 
zest of the intellectual explorer, of the mind voyaging through 
strange seas of thought alone, he could not have failed to show some 























sympathy, and even some reluctant admiration, for the doomed § W4 
Greek. As Croce has said:? ‘No one was more deeply moved than § in 
Dante by the passion to know all that is knowable, and nowhere else § 42! 
has he given such noble expression to that noble passion as in the § S” 
great figure of Ulysses.’ Such identifications of an author with his § P* 
creations are always dubious and often puerile. But it can hardly @ '% 
be mere chance that three of the most vivid characters in the Inferno, ! 
Francesca, Ugolino and Ulysses, are incarnations of the thre § “€ 
dominant passions of Dante’s own unregenerate temperament, § ™ 
romantic love, hate and desire for knowledge. w 
Prompted perhaps, then, by some personal sympathy, this was of 
Dante’s way of doing justice to the Homeric hero. He let him speak 
for himself, with all the nobilta of a dedicated, even if sinfully 
dedicated, soul. And how superbly this Ulysses does speak! He 
neither defends himself, nor apologizes, nor complains, in contrast 
with his ready tears and lamentations in the Odyssey. He has al 
acquired a Roman dignity and austerity that no Greek poet could i 





have given him. If he is a false counsellor, he.is no longer the 
sneaking intriguer of the Troy Tale. If he involves his companions 
in destruction, he is ready to die with them. If he abandons his social 
duties, it is not in any Tennysonian mood of frustrated boredom, or 
in a vaguely aesthetic yearning for the peace and beauty of Nirvana, 
as Pascoli conceived him, but in a bold readiness to endure all and 
risk all in a titanic effort to burst through the bounds of human life. 
As a symbol of ungodly wilfulness he had to be condemned; but no 
sinner has gone to his doom more majestically than this purposive, 
outward-bound navigator, with tense eloquence on his lips and 
unquenchable hunger in his heart. 

But what of the prophetic element in Dante’s vision of Ulysses? 
Attitudes have changed towards this in recent years, and for good 
reason. A century ago Tennyson in his Ulysses believed that 
Ulysses was right and Dante wrong. Flushed with the optimism of 


















1 For Dante’s Ulysses as a symbol of the Aristotelian Intellectus agens, or of 
ratio in contrast with fides, see BARKER, loc. cit. I can see no justification for the 
suggestion that Danteconfused Circein Inferno, XXVI, with one of the Sirens. The 
Statement in Purgatorio, XIX, 19ff., that the Siren ‘turned Ulysses, eager on his 
way’ to her song hardly can be taken as implying that Ulysses went and lived 
with her. It is probably nothing more than a slight exaggeration of the Homeric 
story. 

* Quoted by J. D. SincLair: The Divine Comedy, vol. I (revised edn., London, 
1948), p. 331. W. H. AupEN: The Enchaféd Flood, p. 21, discusses a similar view. 
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eatly-Victorian science the young poet, even in his sorrow at 
Hallam’s death, could believe that a desire 


To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought 


was sufficient justification for abandoning the duties of home and 
kingdom. But the present generation has learned more about the 
dangers of an unrestrained search for knowledge. Socially Ulysses’s 
sin, as Dante imagined it, was worse than that of Faustus; Faustus 
perished alone, but Ulysses’s companions, made so eager for the 
toad by his persuasive false counsel, perished with him. 

In politics, too, the road taken by Dante’s Ulysses has led to 
destruction for his imitators and their companions. D’Annunzio 
in his Laus Vitae adopted Dante’s navigator hero as a pattern for 
modern heroics. But in d’Annunzio’s conception Ulysses’s creed 
of austere self-dedication became a proud solipsism — 


Sii solo della tua specie, 
e nel tuo cammino sii solo, 
sii solo nell’ ultima altura — 


and his terse eloquence swelled to a bombastic magniloquence. 
Instead of the severe, objective description that Dante’s Ulysses gave 
of himself and of his companions one finds here an attudinizing 


egotism, a belligerent self-assertion, and an ominous threat of 
violence to all that oppose this Ulysses’s pretensions. In other 
words Ulysses becomes something very like a proto-Fascist. It is a 
short step from this literary figure to the strutting heroics of the 
1930s, the screaming rodomontade, the uptilted cameras, the colossal 
railway stations, the glorious conquest of Abyssinia. For a while a 
group of Italians accepted this pseudo-Ulyssean creed of national 
solipsism. Then in 1944 history justified Dante’s prophecy that the 
end of this road is destruction both for the leader and for his 
associates. 

Dante is clearly justified. But in fairness to Homer’s original 
conception of Ulysses it should be remembered that the only figure 
in either the Iliad or the Odyssey who approaches this degree of 
obdurate disregard for duties towards gods and men is Polyphemus 
the Cyclops, 
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Duncan Forses: The Liberal Anglican Idea of History. Cambridge University 
Press, 21s. net. 


It has fallen to the present generation of writers to be the first to embark upon 
the enterprise of reconstructing the nineteenth century ‘historically’. There were 
earlier writers who appeared to some people to be pioneers in this project, Lytton 
Strachey for example; but in fact they had nothing to contribute except the 
destruction of a myth. In their ridicule of the understanding which the nineteenth 
century had of itself, they may perhaps be said to have prepared the ground fora 
new sowing; but they had neither the ability nor the patience to play any positive 
part in replacing the contemporary myth (the understanding which the nineteenth 
century had of itself) by an ‘historical’ myth (an understanding of the nineteenth 
century in the categories of historical thought). There have, of course, been 
others who have done something to transform the politics of the nineteenth century 
into history. But as the more fundamental work of constructing the historical myth 
progresses in the hands of more patient and more profound students, we are begin- 
ning to discern a fullness and complexity which had no place in the contemporary 
myth. This is what was to be expected, for in historical understanding an epochora 
society must always appear more complex than the contemporary view allows. 
And if we avoid the fallacy that what an age understands about itself is the 
criterion of the veracity of an historical interpretation, this added complexity 
presents no difficulties. We are, then, beginning to enjoy an understanding of the 
nineteenth century which, because and in so far as it is genuinely ‘historical’, is 
emancipated from the selective prejudices and simplifications which unavoidably 
determine the manner in which an age understands itself. And it is not at all 
surprising that we should have had to wait so long for this beginning: the lapse of 
time, as well as the effort of scholars, is required to transmute a contemporary 
interpretation into an ‘historical’ interpretation. 

The task of constructing an age ‘historically’ is inevitably in its beginning a 
task of reconstruction. Its course is determined in part by the peculiar character- 
istics of the ‘non-historical’ understanding which comprises its materials and 
from which it can only gradually free itself. The historian begins, not with an 
array of ‘facts’, but with an understanding, and with an understanding which ex 
hypothesi is non-historical because it is an understanding in relation to what were 
believed at the time to be the fortunes of the age concerned. His task is to pre- 
cipitate an historical understanding by allowing the categories of historical think- 
ing to work upon this ‘non-historical’ material. And the process (though not the 
result) of precipitation is governed by the character of the materials. The under- 
standing which an age has of itself is, generally speaking, ‘non-historical’ in two 
respects. It is an interpretation in which what is remembered is arranged in terms 
of what is believed to be the destiny of the age, and it is an interpretation which 
easily forgets whatever seems irrelevant to the fortunes of the age. Consequently, 
the task of the historian is not only a task of rearrangement and of translation, but 
often also of recalling what has been left on one side and forgotten in a process of 
simplification. 

Mr Duncan Forbes’s book is a chapter in this historical reconstruction of the 
myth of nineteenth-century England, and its particular interest is that it is con- 
cerned with a passage which has remained obscure because (for good reasons) it 
never properly appeared in the contemporary myth: the simplification largely 
eliminated it. His task, therefore, has been first to recall what was put on one side, 
and then to reinterpret it in the categories of historical thinking. He is concerned 
to consider what a certain group of early and middle nineteenth-century writers 
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wrote about their times, and to explore their understanding of the world they 
lived in. The writers in question are Thomas Arnold, Dean Stanley, Whately, 
J.C. Hare, Thirlwall and Milman; and in consideration of their connections with 
one another and of the world of ideas they had in common, and the common 
inspiration they derived from Coleridge, Mr Forbes groups them together under 
the name ‘Liberal Anglicans’. 

For various reasons, their interpretation of their time fell upon stony ground. 
Their scepticism and pessimism was out of tune with what were generally taken 
to be manifest and accumulating signs of progress. When the nineteenth century 
began to put together a myth about itself, it understood itself (so far as England 
was concerned) as heir to eighteenth-century rationalism, and this interpretation 
was the work mainly of another group of writers, the Utilitarians. It is true that 
there were other contributors to the myth, but generally speaking the prevailing 
interpretation was that provided by the Utilitarians and their sympathizers. And 
the ‘Liberal Anglicans’ moved in so different a world of ideas that it was not to 
be expected that the myth should reflect their way of thinking to any great extent. 
Mr Forbes’s first achievement is to have unearthed a group of writers whom con- 
temporary circumstances caused to be neglected if not forgotten. And in his 
hands, the simplicity of the myth begins to dissolve. What contemporaries were 
inclined to write off as a dead-end is restored by the historian: it was a dead-end 
only in relation to a prevailing myth. 

The ‘Liberal Anglicans’, like others of their contemporaries, cast their under- 
standing of their time, their interpretation of what was afoot, its direction and its 
destiny, into the form of an understanding of the present in relation to the past. 
The Utilitarians also had a view of the past in relation to the present, and the 
differences of interpretation exhibited by these two groups, as they are explored 
by Mr Forbes, turn largely upon their radically different views of the past. For 
the Utilitarians, the past was the March of Mind: a single grand line of intellectual 
and moral progress was discerned, and the quality and standing of contemporary 
civilizations were assessed in respect of their place and standing in this unilinear 
progressive movement. This manner of thinking has obvious defects, even from 
the point of view of interpreting the present in relation to the past. It promotes, 
even from this point of view, an unduly simplified understanding of the situation; 
alarge proportion of the activity of the time is neglected or dismissed merely 
because it cannot be made to fit in with the single line of advance which is recog- 
nized as exclusively important. Only what contributes to the March of Mind is 
perceived; the rest is forgotten, denied or relegated to the status of a dead-end. 
The children are separated into ‘legitimate’ and ‘illegitimate’, and the less 
said about the ‘illegitimate’ the better. For the Liberal Anglican group, on 
the other hand, the past (and therefore the present situation) was more com- 
plex. Progress was recognized; but it was not thought of as a single, cumu- 
lative process, but sporadic and indeed cyclical. Inspired partly by Vico and 
by the historical work of Niebuhr (and like their continental contemporary 
Burckhardt), they composed their understanding of past and present in terms 
of a set of images different from the images which went to make up the Utili- 
larian-Rationalist view. ‘Progress’ and ‘Providence’ were given a new 
interpretation; and the idea of the ‘nation’ as an organism which passed through 
a ‘fatal cycle’ of change analogous to infancy, childhood and maturity in 
the individual man, was made the centre of their thought. This entailed a 
rejection of the unilinear conception of the Rationalists and of the principle 
Which underlay it — the uniformitarian conception of man (‘man is the same 
In every part of the world and in every period’) — and opened the door to a 
much closer and more detailed inspection of what was afoot. A ‘crisis’ in the 
Civilization of Western Europe was detected; but the ‘crisis’ was different from 
that which Utilitarian thought revealed, and one not so easily surmounted. The 
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design of ‘Liberal Anglican’ thought was to provide at once a diagnosis and a 
remedy; an interpretation of the present in relation to the past and a guide for 
present activity. c 

A large part of Mr Forbes’s book is occupied with an acute and thorough 
exploration of the intricacies of this ‘Liberal Anglican’ view of things. He dis- 
entangles the various strands which went to compose this interpretation and 
detects the debts of this group to earlier writers. It is made to appear, not as an 
unaccountable divergence from the prevailing view, but as an interpretation with 
a well-authenticated lineage in English and European thought. The impression 
left on the reader is of a group of men who between them constructed a coherent 
view of the situation of their society and argued their case with great learning and 
subtlety. They were in this group scholars and writers of great brilliance, and 
some of them, of course, held prominent positions. Nevertheless, it is not alto- 
gether surprising that their message was largely rejected; it was opposed to the 
social and intellectual current of the time, and yet it was not so remote as to have 
the appeal of eccentricity. Of all this Mr Forbes gives a brilliant account, and 
the only criticism which the reader will find himself inclined to make is that 
(understandably enough when one considers the primitive condition of the 
historical study of the nineteenth century) the ‘Liberal Anglicans’ are presented 
not in relation to the concrete world in which they lived, but in contrast with 
certain components of that world and in particular with the Utilitarian-Rational- 
ists. And this contrast, like all other specific contrasts, involves a simplification 
which the historian would avoid if he could: to know something in relation to 
some one other thing is always to know it imperfectly. 

Mr Forbes has a second theme: he considers this group of writers not only in 
order to display their doctrine about the condition of the world in which they 
lived and the way it was going, but also to determine the value as ‘history’ of 
some of their writings, and their view of the past'in general. As he understands it, 
these writers, though they are much concerned with writing about the past, are 
not, in the proper sense, ‘historians’ at all: their view of the past is always strictly 
related to the present and subordinated to the enterprise of elucidating the present, 
and it is therefore a ‘non-historical’ view of the past. And the same is true of the 
Utilitarian ‘historians’ of the time, with their very different, though similarly 
circumscribed, view of the past. Nevertheless, Mr Forbes thinks that the ‘Liberal 
Anglicans’, in spite of this radical defect from the point of view of ‘history’, have 
a significant place in the emergence of what he calls the ‘historical movement 
proper’. Here again, the view of the matter he presents is to some extent nar- 
rowed by his considering mainly the comparative advantages which the ‘non- 
historical’ perceptions of the ‘Liberal Anglicans’ have over the ‘non-historical’ 
perceptions of the Utilitarians when considered from the point of view of his- 
torical writing; and his conclusion is that the ‘Liberal Anglicans’ had ‘an attitude 
to the past more truly historical than that of the Rationalists’. But in spite of this 
narrowed view, what Mr Forbes has to say on this topic is of very great interest 
and importance. In his opinion, what freed the ‘Liberal Anglicans’ from some of 
the disqualifications, as historians, suffered by the Utilitarian-Rationalists was 
their emancipation (achieved under the inscription of Vico and Coleridge) from 
what may generally be called the Lockean philosophy of mind. This, Mr Forbes 
shows, gave them a superior elasticity and enabled them to recognize in the past 
features hidden from the positivist historians. For example, Milman’s under- 
standing of the Middle Ages was deeper than Hallam’s because his psychological 
assumptions were less restricted. And Mr. Forbes speaks of ‘the two life-giving 
historical doctrines’ of the Liberal Anglicans, which brought their non-history 
closer to history proper, as ‘the indivisibility of history [the past?] and the ulti- 
mate historical reality of the individual mind’. 

Now, so long as Mr Forbes confines himself to the contention that the 
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‘Liberal Anglicans’, with all their defects (such as reading the past backwards), 
came closer than any of their contemporaries to what can be recognized as a 
genuinely ‘historical’ point of view, he is, I think, on firm ground. In his explora- 
tion of this ground he is able to show the connection between this group of 
writers about the past and the contemporary German writers in whose work 
genuine historismus was first emerging. And the reasons Mr Forbes gives for the 
superiority as historians of the Liberal Anglican writers are convincingly ex- 
pounded. But he goes further than this, and going further, he is, I think, less 
convincing. For his contention is not merely that the Vichian philosophy of 
mind enabled this group of writers to be more properly ‘historical’, even when 
they were being ‘non-historical’, but that this philosophy of mind, or something 
like it, is the essential presupposition and foundation of historical thinking proper. 
And this seems to me to be an excessive, if not a wrong-headed contention. His- 
tory proper may have made its debut in the rig-out of this philosophy of mind, but 
when it grew up a little and ceased to be a debutant, the merely historical character 
of the connection between history proper and this philosophy of mind began to 
appear. And what Mr Forbes seems inclined to do, at this point in his argument, 
is to identify as necessary and sufficient what in fact is historical. At any rate, I 
do not think this is any longer a convincing manner of characterizing history 
proper. What, I take it, is becoming clearer now as the fruitful line of thought in 
respect of the nature of history, is that it may be regarded as a manner of speaking 
about the world, a particular language not to be confused with any other. And 
when we reflect upon this manner of speaking, what we are on the look out for is 
the categories which belong to it. It may be that the Vichian philosophy of mind 
is more convincing than the positivist philosophy of mind, but it seems also that, 
from the point of view of determining the character of historical thinking proper, 
this is an irrelevant observation. What we want to discern in ‘history’ is not the 
reflection of a ‘true’ philosophy of mind, but a coherent and appropriate manner 
of speaking. However, to have ventured beyond his brief is a fault in this case to 
be easily condoned. There is so much thoughtfulness and originality in Mr 
Forbes’s book that it would be foolish and ungenerous to allow disagreement on 
this point to obscure its very great value. 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


J. A. PAssMorE: Ralph Cudworth, an Interpretation. Cambridge University 
Press, 15s. net. 


In the middle chapters of Professor Passmore’s book on Ralph Cudworth, the 
seventeenth-century Cambridge Platonist, there is what he justly regards as a 
discovery: Cudworth is no Samuel Clarke; he can only be misleadingly summed 
up as ‘the first of a line of rationalistic thinkers’. This is the message of the book. 
Clarke, we are told, was to cut the human soul into two: the man’s emotional, 
desirous, passionate self; and his Reason, an intellectual apprehending-organ 
(apprehending mathematical and moral ‘necessity’) quive unpossessed of these 
characteristics. Given that action is being controlled by Reason, the agent is 
acting rightly and morally. But in Cudworth’s ethical theory, a theory which 
Professor Passmore enthusiastically elicits from manuscripts until now ignored, 
the right and moral life is still failing to occur if the agent, as moralized, is no 
longer an emotional, desirous, passionate self acting uninhibitedly. The good 
man is a will rescued from egoism and acting naturally and spontaneously. 

So much for the discovery A by-product of these middle chapters is an ex- 
tremely useful Appendix about the manuscripts. The closing chapter presents a 
brief, interesting and novel account of Cudworth’s influence on Locke, Shaftes- 
bury, Clarke and Price. But the opening chapters are on the whole less satisfac- 
tory. The reader is presented with some interesting fact, and mixed with it a 
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rather untidy assortment of observations. To instance the factual side, in his 
first chapter Professor Passmore sets out to prove (amongst other things) that 
Cudworth was not, as has sometimes been said, an academic escapist lost to the 
contemporary world and the living philosophical issues peculiar to it. “To sum 
up, Cudworth was a philosopher more than ordinarily alive to the philosophical 
and scientific tendencies of his own period.’ He even attacked, in his own way, 
Spinoza — another of Professor Passmore’s interesting and new points about 
Cudworth. It is a pity, however, that in this discussion of the influence upon 
Cudworth of Descartes, Hobbes, Bacon, Spinoza, Whichcote and More, Pro. 
fessor Passmore (in spite of pages 14-15) as good as totally ignores Cudworth’s 
huge debt to Plotinus. Unlike many of Hobbes’s critics, Cudworth at least 
made a show of meeting one complete system with another. And this he did 
mainly by borrowing the ‘architecture’ of Plotinus’s system: the overflowing 
Good, the Divine Mind, the active Soul, unconscious and end-serving Nature, 
passive Matter. But just how unfortunate this omission is becomes apparent only 
when we turn from the fact in Professor Passmore’s book to the accompanying 
observations. 

Not all those who are said to practise philosophy are in fact engaging them- 
selves in the same activity. What activity, on the whole, was Cudworth engaged 
in? The question becomes important because of a problem presented by Pro- 
fessor Passmore’s observations. For if we ask ourselves of certain of these, 
Suppose these were true, then what trade would Cudworth be plying?, we at 
once see that even given only the fact in the chapters before us, these particular 
observations simply cannot stand. Take for instance the following claim on 
Cudworth’s behalf. “His was the first major attempt, in England, to reconcile 
the new science with the older philosophical tradition.’ Surely Professor Pass- 
more is at this point quite forgetful of the real character of most of Cudworth’s 
philosophical endeavour? From these chapters alone we easily gather (and 
correctly so) that nothing could be further from the truth than a picture of 
Cudworth as a man enaged in resolving an agony of conflicting beliefs. Clearly, 
he was not a man in whom a pair of deep-felt convictions — a set of traditional 
positions, and a new view of nature forced upon him by the growing modern 
sciences — had fought one another, equally irresistible and seeming at first to be 
mutually contradictory. But is Cudworth, perhaps, engaged simply in trying to 
‘understand’? Let us consider Cudworth and his ‘atomism’. In Cudworth’s 
opinion, Descartes, Hobbes and Democritus might indeed provide differing 
atomic theories; yet in essence each was identical. This single atomic theory 
posited as the sole fillers of the infinity of tridimensional sites available through- 
out the Universe’s infinite space, millions and millions of minute, solid, colour- 
less particles. Each particle was at any moment either at rest, or otherwise only 
moving because of a push from another one, similarly pushed. Such being the 
theory, Cudworth concluded that if it were true (and it was), things being as in 
fact we find them, it could only be that certain things not filling space at all were 
also in existence at the same time: God, spirits, and for every ‘living’ machine, a 
‘ghost in the machine’, Hence the theory’s immense attraction for him. It 
proved the existence of this second set of entities. And here it is that we have 
Cudworth at his characteristic occupation. Except perhaps in the ethical theory 
of the manuscripts, Cudworth is never a man solving a problem; he is always a 
man proving a point (whether for its own sake or only for the sake of another 
one). 

To make on Cudworth’s behalf the above large claim we must, at least for the 
moment, avert our eyes from the occupation in which the real Cudworth is 
indulging himself. But again, only by forgetting this can we take Cudworth’s 
Cartesianism as seriously as Professor Passmore does. ‘It is still not misleading 
to call Cudworth a Cartesian, so great was their agreement on so many vital 
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issues.” (And no doubt it is because he takes Cudworth’s Cartesianism as he 
does that Professor Passmore finds himself obliged to make the above large 
claim on Cudworth’s behalf.) However, the arguments to be found in Cudworth’s 
works in support of his ‘Cartesian’ physics are as far from Cartesian physics as 
St Thomas, At the same time most of his apparent Cartesianism — his body- 
soul doctrine, his distinction between sensation and knowledge, and the rest — 
is just as much (apparent) Plotinism. In short, Professor Passmore would have to 
stop taking Cudworth’s ‘Cartesianism’ as he does if he stopped ignoring Cud- 
worth’s continual ‘using’ of Plotinus. And if this went, then so also would the 
compulsion to make his large claim on Cudworth’s behalf. 
ROBERT SPRIGGE 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON: Criticism and the Nineteenth Century. University of 
London: Athlone Press, 18s. net. 


This is a cross between a critical study and a collection of critical essays. Most 
of the chapters in the book were composed on different occasions, and are com- 
plete in themselves. They range in subject from a comparison of Arnold and 
Pater as critics, to an appreciation of an out-of-print novel by Wilkie Collins; 
and Chapter vim is an original poem, Homage to Tennyson, 1940, written in the 
In Memoriam metre, hotted up with a couple of trisyllabic rhymes. 

The author claims two kinds of unity for his book: it is all about the nineteenth 
century, and it uses throughout a single critical method. This method he 
describes as one in which the literary explorer writes ‘of the small trove —a 
village or rich valley — in the light of the whole country tramped over’. He 
justifies it partly on personal grounds: because he happens to be a slow reader, 
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and thus better qualified for sketching on the village green than tramping rapidly 
across the countryside; and partly by a general theory about the reading of liter. 
ature. We can never, he says, ‘possess’ a work of literature as we can, perhaps, 
‘possess’ a picture, because we can never see the whole work simultaneously. Al 
we can achieve is a cloudy image of it; but the critic, by pointing out a few details, 
small yet widely representative, can help us to make that cloudy image more 
vivid, and more concrete. Professor Tillotson has tried to give this kind of help; 
by showing us ‘the detail, as emblem and symbol of the whole’, and by ‘laying 
hold on the cloud as he can show it existing in the part’. 

Certainly, the best parts of the book are details: details of quotation and 
details of criticism. Among the first come Tennyson’s round assertion that the 
novel is the greatest of literary forms; Burke’s list of physiological reactions to 
beauty (‘... the mouth is a little opened . . .”); and Newman’s comparison of 
‘National Literature’ to the mixed bathing of ‘a horde of unconverted Germans’, 
whose ‘intolerable scent’ made the holy Sturme very nearly faint away. Among 
the second, are the comments on Arnold’s preached, but not practised, “disinter- 
estedness’, and on Pater’s taste for the ‘embrownment of Time’; the disquisition 
on the eighteenth-century meaning of the word ‘gale’; and the distinction be- 
tween the functions of plot in the Oedipus Tyrannus and the detective novel. 

For the rest, the chief attractions of the book are matters of style and mental 
energy. They combine very effectively to make us go on reading. But the style 
. tickles us so persistently that we sometimes want to slap the place; and the thought 
is so resolutely independent that the ‘silent shrieks of dissent’ which the author 
disarmingly anticipates, sometimes erupt into the vulgar world of sound. Two 
(complete) sentences will have to do as ‘emblems and symbols’ of the whole style; 
(1) ‘And promptly.’ (2) ‘He began catching his worms before it was known that 
the dawn had broken.’ As for independence of thought, let us confine ourselves 
to his comments on the Romantics. With some of them it would be rash to dis- 
agree, e.g. “Wordsworth was not Keats’ (p. 118). But most of them are of the 
kind politely described as ‘provocative’. A typical example is one explicitly based 
on a misunderstanding of the words ‘thy mistress’ in the second stanza of the Ode 
on Melancholy: ‘Keats pulled the beautiful near to man. . . as if it were a fur coat.’ 

But the final instance of this taste for paradox is wholly delightful. Stung bya 
twenty-five-year-old taunt of Mr E. M. Forster, Professor Tillotson sets out to 
prove the Carnality of Henry James. He quotes some sedate passages from the 
early novels, and then asks triumphantly: There, do you really want anything 
more carnal than that? If we do, there is only one thing for us: we must cease to 
study ‘literature in any proper sense of the term, and willy-nilly herd with the 
pornographers’. And promptly. 

PAUL TURNER 


RAINER MARIA RILKE: From the Remains of Count C. W., translated with an 
Introduction by J. B. Leishman. Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d. net. 

H. E. HoLTHusen: Rainer Maria Rilke: a Study of His Later Poetry. Bowes and 
Bowes, 6s. net. 


Rilke’s later poetry is as compelling as it is difficult. From the Remains of 
Count C. W. is a cycle of poems from that period. In an illuminating Introduc- 
tion, Mr Leishman, who is the foremost English translator of Rilke, tells of the 
mystifying attitude the poet adopted towards this cycle, for he alleged that these 
poems were given to him by the spirit of a former inhabitant of the Castle of 
Berg, where he was staying in the winter of 1920. It is hard to know, as so often 
with Rilke, how seriously he himself took this mystifying and entertaining tale. 
It reflects an ambivalent attitude towards this cycle which he wished both to 
disclaim and to claim as his own. Whatever Rilke’s attitude towards these poems 
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may have been, they definitely belong to 
the poetry of his last years. True, they 
are quite different from the great cycles 
of the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to 
Orpheus. They have less hymnic fervour; 
in fact, their gentler quality links them 
tothe poems which generally are grouped 
as Spdte Gedichte. Like them, they 
are more song-like and more intimate in 
tone. Mr Leishman’s translations vary. 
Sometimes he has succeeded in produc- 
ing a poem which approximates to the 
evocative and musical quality of Rilke’s 
verse without impairing its meaning. 
At other times, he has been led far away 
from Rilke’s simplicity of language, as 
when, in the third poem of the First 
Part, he renders ‘Abends..steht der 
Liebende da’ by ‘at evening your love 
will uplook from here’. 

In his finely produced small book on 
the later poetry of Rilke, Herr Holthusen 
argues that Rilke’s later poems are his 
most mature poetry, since they are the 
most serene and balanced. This is a novel 
interpretation with which not everyone 
would agree. The author, a German 
poet in his own right, gives a challenging 
account of Rilke’s language and ideas 
from the Duino Elegies onwards. Dr J. P. 
Stern, the translator, has performed a 
difficult task extremely well. Ifoccasional 
sentences jar on our ear, it is because the 
material has been intractable, for Herr 
Holthusen’s argument is unfortunately 
couched in the language of abstruse 
German thought. The English reader 
may well be put off by phrases suchas ‘the 
elucidation of Being’, ‘a kind of intuitive 
logic governing groups of ideas in their 
agreement with the being of man’, or, 
‘his subjectiveness stands in a kind of 
magic correspondence with the objective 
constellations of the spirit of his age’. 
If, however, he perseveres, andheshould, 
he will find that the author has much of 
interest to say. His analysis of Rilke’s 
language and imagery is most rewarding. 
Itclears up many difficulties and reveals 
a poet’s sensitivity to great poetry. He 
is at his best when he describes the 
creative power of Rilke’s key-words 
within their poetic context, and when he 
gauges the extent to which Rilke’s poetry 
has enriched the German language. 
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His main concern, however, is with Rilke’s ideas. He attacks the widely-held 
view that Rilke is far removed from life; he argues that, on the contrary, he is 
concerned with the central problem of our age, the problem of what is real ina 
changing world. Herr Holthusen is perhaps too uncritical in his acceptance of 
Rilke’s interpretation of the intellectual and spiritual climate of our age. Thus 
we are told that Rilke had to have recourse to an esoteric mode of communication 
because there are no longer any accepted ways of expressing one’s thought. In 
fact, spiritual and intellectual isolation is inevitable for the man who wishes to 
retain independence of mind. The author points out that Rilke, as is not infre- 
= in a poet, did not rate the intellect very highly; his main apprehension was 
that man would no longer be able to have emotions of his own, but that he would 
merely have the standardized emotions of the mass. For Rilke’s norm was 
feeling, and his poetry is based on it. Herr Holthusen rightly criticizes the 
subjectivity of this approach on both theological and philosophical grounds, 
Rilke’s ideas, he maintains, are all wrong. He is interesting, but very contro- 
versial, when he seeks to defend his strictures by making a division between 
Rilke’s thought and his poetic achievement. There is a limit, in his view, to 
rational criticism. An image like that of the Shepherd of Being is ‘unforgettable, 
and beyond every objection of which conceptual criticism is capable’. Yet an 
image such as that of God rushing out of his ambush, which Rilke uses in a 
poem of the same period, is also unforgettable, but is it therefore beyond critical 
objections? Criticism, no doubt, can never exhaust a poem, but this does not 
mean that it must be silenced at a certain stage. Poetic truth is not scientific 
truth; therefore, a different approach is needed. The comparison with Nietzsche 
and with Lessing’s or Klopstock’s aims as authors is misleading. The critic 
must not be overawed by the conscious, declared intention of a poet, for the 
truth of a poem can never be compressed into an idea or concept that can 
be abstracted from its poetic context. It would inevitably be an arbitrary 
misrepresentation to discuss such an idea, which must therefore lie to one side of 
literary criticism. For a poem is an organization of images, using the word 
‘image’ in the widest sense of its meaning. Poetic truth is judged by the degree 
to which these images correspond to human experience. In the case of Rilke, 
it might well be found that the images evoked by his poetry re-create experience 
mostly in a very peculiar and often in a distorted manner. Therefore, the scope 
of his poetry would be more limited than might be expected by those who at first 
are enthralled by the magic of his sound-patterns. When he creates an image 
such as that of God rushing out of his ambush, it is a distorted representation 
of reality, and his poetry, therefore, is the poorer for it. When, however, he uses 
a more universal image such as that of the shepherd, it reflects a more truthful 
insight into life. A poet’s thought and his poetic achievement seem to be more 
closely interwoven than Herr Holthusen is ready to concede. In spite of these 
reservations, this is a book which will be of considerable interest to any student of 
Rilke and of poetry, for the author has succeeded in deepening our understanding 
of Rilke’s later poetry and in provoking thought on the scope of literary criticism 
and on the nature of poetic truth. 

H. S. REIss 


NOTE. The Editor regrets that on p. 76, 1. 12 of the issue of The Cambridge 
Journal for December 1952, in the article on ‘The Times, or the Newspaper as 
an Institution’, the word ‘truthless’ was printed instead of ‘ruthless’. 








